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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
High Wages. 


Ir is often said, and almost universally be- 
\ieved, that the high rate of wages paid for 
labour in this country is a very serious draw- 
beck on the profits of farming. ‘ Yes,” it is 
aid, “I, too, would have my fields free from 
weeds, if I could get the labour done for the 
price they give in Europe:” and even sensi- 
ie and well-informed persons are often heard 
to declare that farming can never pay for 
hired labour, remarking: “There are few 
weeds that are worth a dollar a day for pull- 
ing!” Then there is no truth in our motto, 
and agriculture is indeed the only business 
aan not pay interest for capital in- 
vested. 

But it ought to be shown that the business 
of agriculture flourishes in every country in 
proportion to the rate of wages paid; when 
at is lowest, agriculture should pay the best 
—but is it so? Is it a fact that farming is 
nore profitable in England, where labour is 
| i} cents a day, often as low as 25? Or in 
ireland, where the regular farm labourer in 
te most favourable circumstances, does not 
ceive more than a dollar a week without 
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| vate houses, a single loaf of wheaten-bread! 
| where the whole profit arising to the owner 
of an estate of 6300 acres, in his capacity of 
| owner and tenant, amounted to no morte than 
| the clip of his wool; the wages of the best la- 
_bourers not averaging ten cents a day, with 
1 plenty of good land to rent at 28 cents an 
/acre, a larger quantity at 18 cents, and some 
‘at 12 cents!—and even at these rents and 
‘low wages, the farmers being able to pay no 
| more than their taxes, and often ten years in 
‘arrear with them; they themselves often 
wanting the bare necessaries o* life, and feel- 
‘ing happy if or have a surplus to meet the 
demands annually made for the payment of 
| their local assessments. And thus, on a pat- 
‘tern farm of 3000 acres, managed with skill 

by the proprietor himself, with no rent to pay, 
‘no profit had been made for the last four or 
\five years; while on another farm of 4000 
‘acres, within twelve miles of the city of War- 
saw, With an excellent road, and renting for 
‘seven cents an acre only, on a six years’ 
lease, the tenant is compelled to pay the 
| whole amount of rent out of his private capi- 
‘\tal! Or is it in Russia ? — where, on an es- 
} tate of 130,560 acres, the agricultural labour, 
'| including the team, is paid with 12 cents, and 
| other manual labour with 8 cents per day! 
'|—where, although the large quantity of pro- 
‘|duce cannot be disposed of in the country, 
\and in the midst of this plenty, distress is 
| universal, and is felt the most severely where 
provisions are cheapest! ‘There is then fa- 
thine without dearth, hunger amidst abund- 





dl, or seventy-five cents with it; showing || ance of provisions; farmers without markets, 
te nature of that diet which, for a whole || and labourers without the means to purchase. 
reek, is valued at 25 cents only ; eating meat | In the fall of prices, famine originates; the 
ut three times a year, and a single herring || fall preventing the tenant from paying his 








“rving a Whole family at the dinner meal by 
"y of condiment; with oatmeal, only when 
se old crop becomes bad, or the new is unfit 
“use? Or in France, where from 8 to 12 
“nts are the customary wages for men; and 
“Women, who are by far the best labourers 
_ atrying the dung to the fields in baskets on 
“eit backs, and breaking clods on the ploughed 
and with boards fixed to their feet-—the wages 
“estill less? Or in Prussia-Poland, that gra- 
“*y of Europe, where, Jacob says, in travel- 
me through Saxony, Poland, Prussia, Aus- 
m Bavaria, and Wurtemburg, he never saw, 
“et in the hotels, the bakers’ shops, or pri- 
“18—Vor, VIL—No. 3. 
















rent; the landlord himself, bound by debts 
and contracts, is unable to make abatement; 
and then the miserable stock of the wretched 
tenantry is seized ; the labourer is left totally 
|| destitute and without employment; and then 
| ensues a scene of famine and despair, of tu- 
|| mult and bloodshed, only to be suppressed by 

military force! It is in these countries of 





low wages that the farmers may be seen 
goiding the plough drawn by a single cow, 
ed by the farmer’s wife—a very common 
team—with implements of the meanest order, 
the harness without iron or leather; the wa- 
gons, mere planks set against upright stakes 
(73) 
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fixed to the sides, and the cattle attached by 
ropes and straw collars, 

Now it may be thought very desirable by 
some, that farmers should be able to retain 
all the advantages they here possess, and be 
subject only to the rate of wages paid in the 
countries of which mention has been made; 
but such a state of things would not be natu- 
ral or rational: all would then cultivate the 
soil for themselves, and things would soon 
find their level. It is only by paying wages 
in proportion to the advantages to be derived 
from farming, that agricultural labourers can 
be retained in any country; consequently, 
wages in this country must and will be high. 
But, after this, the farmer himself derives an 
advantage from high wages; and to be con- 
vinced of this, it is only to go and reside in a 
country of low wages and watch the system 
as it works: in France, for instance, where 
the farm labourer receives scarcely sufficient 
to procure bread at about a cent a pound for 
himself and family ; for out of a population of 
32 millions, 22 millions have but six cents a 
day to defray all expenses—food, lodging, ral- 
ment, and education! He has not, therefore, 
the means of purchasing any of the comforts 
of life ; he eats no meat, buys no clothes, uses 
no groceries, partakes of no pleasures, carves 
his shoes out of a block of wood, and braids 
his own straw-hat—his children going with- 
out either; so that, as the agriculturists in 
eyery country embrace the larger portion of 
its inhabitants, the farmers themselves are 
deprived of such a number of customers, who 
would, if they had it in their power, purchase 
at the market the very articles which are 
raised on a farm, and by which the higher 
wages paid by the farmer would find their 
way back to him, after having afforded the 
means of a greater degree of comfort, and in- 
duced a higher relish for them in future. 
Then the labourer would say, I can now af- 
ford to buy shoes, as well as to indulge in the 
luxury of animal food; and the shoemaker 
would be able to do the same, afler having 
fitted himself with a garment, by which the 
tailor can afford to purchase a new hat, after 
indulging in a few of the luxuries at the 
market; the hatter also being enabled to sport 
a chicken or a few eggs at his table; and so 
the system would work, to the benefit of all, 
but especially to the farmer, the cultivator 
of the soil, from whence all these things are 
derived. Now, the low rate of wages in Eng- 
land would at first sight appear advantageous 
to the cultivator of the soil, but by the time 
the farmer has paid the poor’s rate, which, 
with the expense of collecting, &c., has some- 
times amounted even to the rent of his land, 
he finds that it would be better for him to af- 
ford his labourer the means of living in the 
shape of wages at once, than support him in 
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a way that does not permit him to exo... 
any portion of it in the articles which ;. 
raises, bread only excepted; and he is ,, 
length brought to see that if there are .. 
consumers, there can be no purchasers 

With regard to the advantages to be 2, 
rived from farming in this country over th,, 
of England, that is another and a very jn:, 
resting subject, which may furnish matter ¢, 
a future dissertation. Vin. 





Turning Down Green Crops, 


I rurnep under for wheat-fallow a pic. 
of oats, which, had the crop been harveste: 
would have given 45 bushels to the acre: the 
experiment was on about five acres, with th, 
oats removed from two of the contiguous sides 
of the square ; but at the time when the whey 
was a fair crop on all the field, no huma 
being could, from the visible effects of th. 
oats turned under, have discovered where th: 
operation began or ended. This is the third 
experiment which I have made, by turning 
under a crop of oats just at the time they 
were beginning to change colour, on recent; 
limed land; and now, being satisfied that : 
will not do, I shall repeat it no farther: n 
green crop that I have ever turned under fx 
manure, except clover, has realized my e:. 
pectations ; and even clover, I prefer with the 
top mown off or grazed. The future effect 
upon the land I yet desire to witness in the 
after cultivation; but the oats turned under 
this season, having been completely decon- 
posed by the great quantity of rain, I do nt 
expect to change my opinion, but expect coo. 
fidently to remain where I now am, and beve 
been for a long time, a firm believer in the 
propriety of surface manuring, rather tha 
turning it under. I have never been disp 
pointed in weeds or other manure when spread 
upon the surface and allowed to decompo 
there, and thus become absorbed by the #0 ; 
but when turned under, it bleaches, become 
neutralized, and its effects are lost, going | 
know not where. It may be, that the direct 
action of the atmospheric air is essential 
give vigour and fertilizing effect and actxt 
to these substances— for I know that whe 
turned deep in a thin soil, dark substance 
lose their colour, and on my land they do» 
act as manure when thus placed. I have se 
an account of the successful experiment © § 
North Carolina farmer, who, rolling dows @ 
oat crop, allowed it to waste on the surface 
and this I much desire to see repeated he" 
for this experiment much better accords ¥!° 
the theory of surface manuring, which see™ 
rapidly to be gaining ground every where— 
General T. Beery, 


_A FELLOW-FEELING with the happy, is #? 
piness. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 


As there seems to be a laudable spirit of inquiry awakened among the agriculturists, in 
various parts of our country, respecting the Plants which they are most interested in know- 
ing, —and &@ desire manifested to be able to identify, with certainty, all those which are 
treated of in the agricultural journals,—I have supposed that the readiest and best mode of 
accomplishing that object, would be for each intelligent farmer to make a collection of all 
such plants; to have them carefully preserved, and authentically labelled, in a convenicnt 
volume, to which he could refer, as to a dictionary, or expositor, whenever he was in doubt, 
or wished to verify any particular species. 

A collection of this kind, strictly limited to the plants in which he is immediately inte- 
rested (whether useful or pernicious,) would be neither very bulky, nor difficult to procure, 
—and might be called THe Farmers’ Hersarivm. One good specimen of each plant, col- 
lected when in its most perfect state of developement, would be sufficient. It should be 
neatly pressed and dried, so as to exhibit its peculiar characters; and each species preserved 
in a separate sheet of paper,—accompanied with its appropriate label, containing the scien- 
tific name whenever it can be procured from good authority, and also all the popular, or 
common names, by which it is known,—designating the localities, or districts, whence such 

pular names are derived. 

The importance of having the scientific name, —and, in fact, of knowing and habitually 
calling each plant by that name,—will be obvious to every one, when it is recollected that 
the popular names are exceedingly variable and uncertain; and moreover, that the scientific 
names of plants convey clear and precise ideas of the objects intended, to every well-informed 
person throughout the civilized world. While there is nothing but endless misapprehension 
and confusion resulting from the use of local popular names of well-known plants, there is 
no difficulty at all in comprehending what is meant, when the scientific names are correctly 
employed. These scientific names can now be readily obtained from the books,—or from 
respectable botanists, who are always happy to impart information on such subjects. They 
can be acquired gradually, as opportunities offer; and when once obtained, and committed to 
writing on the labels accompanying the specimens, will be always at command, even if tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

With these impressions, and with a view to promote an object which I consider at once 
useful, interesting, and feasible, I propose to make out a list of such plants as every farmer 
ought to know, both by sight and by name. Not to swell the list inconveniently, I shall, for 
the present, limit the catalogue to those plants which daily present themselves to the notice 
of the agriculturist, in this region, either as valuable occupants of the soil, or as troublesome 
pests and worthless weeds, in our cultivated fields, meadows, and pastures; omitting those 
which are usually confined to the gardens. Few persons, I apprehend, will question the 
utility of an accurate knowledge of the characters, and habits, of both the useful and the 
pernicious plants, Such knowledge must always be important in the operations of agricul- 
ture: and it is just as disreputable for a farmer to be ignorant of the vegetable tribes which 
claim his attention, as it is for an artist to be unacquainted with the nature of his materials. 

The first step towards a knowledge of objects, is unquestionably an acquaintance with their 
external characters,—an ability to discriminate species, and to recognize each, with cer- 
tainty, whenever seen. We may then proceed to ascertain their several properties; and, by 
the use of a precise nomenclature, and accurate definitions, communicate our knowledge to 
others, This is true of all our researches in the material world, and especially so in what 
tre called the natural sciences, Natural history is emphatically a science of observation 
tnd comparison, by which we learn to identify and distinguish created beings; and no de- 
partment of the science is more pleasing—as few, if any, are more useful—than the study of 
the vegetable creation. It is a study peculiarly appropriate to the agriculturist, whose chief 
concern is with the products of the soil. 

As the literary, or professional man, finds both pleasure and advantage in a good stock of 
classical lore, so our farmers and planters would derive much benefit and gratification from 
* scientific acquaintance with the objects of their care: and we may indulge the hope that 
the day is not far distant, when instruction of that kind will be considered an indispensible 

nch of the farmer’s education—when the natural sciences will be regarded as the classics 
of agriculture. To aid in preparing the way for this desirable state of things, is the motive 
which has prompted this inceptive essay. The catalogue of plants, here furnished, is calcu- 
lated, as the almanacs say, for the meridian of Chester county, Pennsylvania ; but, with some 
‘light additions and modifications, it may be adapted to any part of the United States. The 
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scientific names employed, are those adopted in the Flora of Chester County — jn whic 
work all the plants, here enumerated, may be found described in detail. I have followeg 
the arrangement, also, of that Flora—not because it is the best—but because it will be most 
convenient for those who may choose to refer to it, for the descriptions. 


Catalogue of a proposed Farmers’ Herparivum, or of such Plants as Agricy). 
turists ought to be acquainted with. 


There are some Cyperaceous plants, such as Club Rushes, Sedges, &¢., which are frequent, and rather troublesom. 
in low swampy grounds, and therefore ought to be known by name and character to the farmer. The fy), 2 
ing are the most remarkable, in Chester County. 


1. Cyperus Repens, Ell. A very troublesome plant in the Southern States; but happily 
rare,,as yet, in this region. 
Scrrapus Pacusrris, L. 
S—— Osrusvs, Willd. Species of Club Rush, frequent in wet grounds, 
. S— Tenvis, Willd. 
. S—— Lacusrris, L. Common Bull Rush. There are several other species of Soir. 
pus about our low, wet grounds; and all worthless. 
. Carex Acura, L. 
7“ ¢ Tenracutata, Muhl. | Sedges. A numerous family of worthless plants, of which 
. C— Muttirvora, MuAl. these species are most common, in our wet meadows, 
9, C—— Sripata, Muhl. —often forming large tufts, or tussocks. 
10, C—— Scoparia, Schk. 


The principal Grasses, on the farms of Chester county, noted either for their valuc, or as 
being worthless and troublesome, are the following :— 


11. Dierrarta Sanauinauis, Scop. Crab Grass: Finger Grass. Frequent in gardens 
and Indian-corn-fields; rather troublesome. 

12. Panicum Capitiare, L. A worthless grass; common in corn-fields and sandy pastures. 

13. P Crus Gaul, L. Cock’s-foot Panic Grass. A coarse weed-like grass; con- 
mon about drains of barn-yards, and moist places. There are several other species 
of Panicum in our meadows and pastures; and aj] worthless to the farmer. 

14. Seraria Viripis, Beauv. Green Foxtail: Bottle Grass. A worthless grass; frequent 
in corn-fields and pastures. 

15, S——— Gravea, Beauv. Foxtail Grass. A common, worthless grass; usually abund- 
ant in stubble fields, orchards, and pastures. 

.8 Verticiutata, Beauv. Another worthless species; becoming frequent about 
gardens and cultivated lots, 

. S—— Germanica, Beauv, Millet: Bengal Grass. Affording good hay; and is 
often cultivated, both for hay and for its seeds, 

8. Cencurvus Trisucoives, L. Bur Grass: Hedge-hog Grass. A most pernicious pest 
in cultivated grounds; abundant in New Jersey — but fortunately rare, as yet, in 
Chester county. 

. Acrostis Vutcaris, L. Herd’s Grass, of Pennsylvania, but not of New York and 
New England: often called Red-top. A grass of some value, especially in swampy 
grounds, and often cultivated ; but it is not highly esteemed here. There are several 
other species of Agrostis, and of grasses allied to that genus; but they are not gene 
rally considered of much value. 

. Pxaieum Prarense, L. Timothy: Herd’s Grass, of New York and New England; & 
well-known and valuable grass—generally cultivated in company with red clover. 

. Anrnoxantaum Oporatum, L. Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. Common in meadows 
and pastures: remarkable for its fragrance; but not very highly esteemed by our 
farmers. 

. Avena Sativa, L. Common Oats. Everywhere cultivated. 

. A Etattor, L. Oat Grass: Grass of the Andes. Sometimes cultivated, but not 
highly esteemed. 

Bromus Secauinus, L. Cheat, or Chess. A troublesome grass in wheat fields; well 
known to every farmer. 
B—— Arvensis, L. Brome Grass. Frequent in pastures and moist meadows: makes 
a tolerable hay. 
26. Festuca Prarensis, Huds, Meadow Fescue. A highly valuable grass; growing spor 
taneously and abundantly, in al] our rich meadows and pastures. 
27. Poa Praressis, L. Smooth-stalked Meadow Grass: Green Grass: Blue Grass, 4 
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Kentucky; but not of other districts. This is decidedly the most valuable of all our 


28. 


29. 


36. 





pasture grasses ; and comes in, spontaneously, in all our rich, calcareous soils. 

p—— Triviawis, L. Rough-stalked Meadow Grass. Frequent in moist meadows 
and pastures. It closely resembles the preceding species, and is a valuable grass; 
but not so valuable as that other. 

p—— Compressa, L. Filat-stalked Meadow Grass: Blue Grass. Sometimes called 
Wire Grass. Not so much esteemed as the two preceding species; but in good land 
it affords a valuable, nutritious pasture. It is sometimes rather troublesome in culti- 
vated grounds. There are several other species of Poa on our farms, but greatly 
inferior in value to these, and some of them quite worthless. The P. Pungens, 
which has been spoken of in the journals of late, is mostly a woodland species, and 
not valuable. 

Dactytis Gromerata, LZ. Orchard Grass. A valuable grass,— more so for pasture 
than for hay; and often cultivated. 


. Exevsine Inpica, Lam. Dog’s-tail Grass. Very common in lanes and wood-yards. 


Cattle and hogs are fond of it. 

Secate Cereate, L. Common Rye. Much cultivated in some districts. 

Horpeum Vuteare, L. Four-rowed Barley. Much cultivated. 

H Disticuum, LE. Two-rowed Barley. Ditto. 

Triticum Sativum, L. Wheat. Universally cultivated; and several varieties, both 
awned and awnless, have been successively preferred. 

T Repens, L. Couch Grass. In Virginia called Wire Grass. A grass of some 
value; but so difficult to subdue, that it is considered a pest where it abounds, It is 
rare in Chester county. 

Lourum Perenne, L. Ray Grass, or Rye Grass. Often found in our meadows, 
and sometimes cultivated, It is a grass of considerable value ; but not much attended 
to in this country. 

Anprorocon Nurans, L. Wood Grass: Indian Grass. A worthless grass, often 
abundant in poor, neglected old fields. There are two or three other species, equally 
worthless, often to be met with. 

Sorcuum Saccnaratum, Pers. Broom Corn. Well known, and much cultivated. 
Two or three other species occasionally cultivated. 








. Horcus Lanatus, L. Feather Grass: White Timothy. A grass of indifferent 


quality ; frequent in meadows. 


. Leersta Oryzorpes, L. Cut Grass: Wild Rice. A worthless grass; often rather 


troublesome along swampy rivulets. 

Zea Mays, L. Indian Corn. Cultivated by every body. 

Trirsacum Dactyiowes, L. Gama Grass: Sesame Grass. A stout, coarse grass, 
which has attracted some notice in the west; but is probably unworthy of culture. 
It is but little known in Chester county. The 33 grasses, here enumerated, are 
perhaps the best known in this region. About 20 of them may be ranked among 
the valuable plants (some 12 or 13 being more or less cultivated); and the residue 
are regarded rather as weeds. 

Dirsacus Sytvestris, L. Wild Teasel. A coarse, biennial weed; quite worthless, 
and rather a nuisance in some neighbourhoods, 

Pianraco Masor, L. Common, or broad-leaved Plantain. A well-known, worthless 
weed, in lots, and about houses. 

Lanceotata, L. English Plantain: Buck’s-horn Plantain: Ripple Grass. 

Cattle feed upon this species, and it has been sometimes cultivated for a sheep pas- 

ture; but our farmers dislike it—especially on account of its seeds mingling with 

those of red clover, and reducing the value of the latter. 





7. Symprocarpus Farripa, Nutt. Skunk Cabbage. A frequent nuisance in swampy 


meadows. 


. Lirnospermum Arvense, L. Stone Weed. A worthless weed; frequent in pastures. 
- Ecntum Vureare, L. Blue Weed: Blue Devils. A highly pernicious weed; fre- 


quent in Maryland ; but rare, as yet, in Chester county. 

Ecurnospermum Virainicum, Lehm. Beggar's Lice. A frequent weed in pastures, 
and along fence-rows; the burr-like fruit often matting the fleeces of sheep, and 
manes of horses. 


- Convotvutus Arvensis, ZL. Bind Weed. A worthless vine, introduced into some 


cultivated grounds, and exceedingly difficult to eradicate. 
Bataras, L. Sweet Potato. A well-known esculent; often cultivated here, 
but still more in New Jersey, and in the South. 
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Datura Srramonium, L. Jamestown Weed, or Jimson: Thorn Apple. A well. 
known noxious weed; in waste grounds, &c. 

Versascum Txapsus, . Common Mullen. A worthless biennial, abounding in th, 
fields of slovenly farmers. 

Bratraria, L. Moth Mullen. A frequent weed in pastures; but not » 

troublesome as the preceding. 





. Soranum Nrorum, L. Night-Shade. A noxious weed, in waste grounds. 
. 5 





Tuserosum, L. Round Potato: Irish Potato. Universally known, and cy)t, 
vated, for its valuable tubers, of which there are several varieties. The Lycopersi. 
cum, or Tomato, is also much cultivated, in gardens, for its esculent fruit. 


. 8. Carotinense, L. Horse Nettle. A most pernicious weed, and extremely difficy); 


to eradicate; happily rare, as yet, in this region. 


» Lopenta Inetata, L. Eyebright: Indian Tobacco, An acrid weed, frequent in pas. 


tures. It has been suspected as the cause of slabbering in horses, but the fact \: 
not well ascertained. It is the famous medicine of the Thompsonian Doctors. 


. Cuscuta Evropaa, L. Flax Vine: Dodder. A pernicious vine, frequent amone 


cultivated flax. 

Cuenoropium Atsum, LL. Lamb's Quarters: Goose-foot. A coarse weed, common 
in gardens and cultivated lots. 

Bera Vutearis, L. Garden‘Beet : Sugar Beet. A valuable esculent; the variely, 
called Sugar Beet, much cultivated for feeding stock in winter. The B. Cycla, o 
Mangel Wurtzel, is also sometimes cultivated, but not extensively. 


. Crcura Macunata, L. Water Hemlock: Wild Parsnep: Spotted Cowbane. A 


poisonous weed ; frequent in wet meadows. 


. Arcnemora Rioipa, De. Cowbane. A weed, said to be highly poisonous to cattle, 


frequent in low, swampy meadows. 


. Pastinaca Sativa, L. Common Parsnep. A valuable esculent; chiefly cultivated 


in gardens, but often straying into the borders of fields, and becoming a troublesome 
weed, 


- Daucus Carora, 2. Carrot: Wild Carrot. The cultivated variety is a valuable escv. 


lent; but the Wild Carrot is becoming a serious nuisance on many farms. 


. Sampucus Canapensis, L. Elder Bush. A troublesome shrub, in many enclosures— 


especially along fence-rows, hedges, and borders of fields; giving them a slovenly 
appearance. 


- Ravus Griasra, LL. Common, or Smooth Sumach. A frequent nuisance, in poor old 


,R 


neglected fields, and along fences. 

Rapicans, L. Poison Vine: Poison Oak. A frequent pest along fence-rows, 
and clinging to old stumps and trees: poisonous to many persons. R. Venenata, Dc., 
is & very poisonous species, occurring in swampy thickets, along rivulets. 





. Linum Usiratissimum, L, Common Flax. A plant well known for its valuable fibrous 


bark, and oily seeds; but sparingly cultivated, of latter years, in this district. 


. Auuium Vineate, LZ, Garlic: Crow Garlic. An obnoxious and troublesome plant, 


especially in dairy pastures, and among wheat crops. 


. Orxirnocatum Umasiiatum, LZ. Ten O'Clock. A plant which has escaped from the 


gardens, and is a vile pest on many farms. 


Juncus Errusus, L. Common Soft Rush. A worthless plant; common in low grounds, 
and often forming tufts, or tussocks. 


. Veratrum Viripe, L. Swamp Hellebore: Indian Poke. A frequent weed in swamp} 


meadows. 

Rumex Crispus, L. Sour Dock: Curled Dock. A troublesome weed, in moist, rich 
grounds, 

R—— Osrvsirouius, L. Bitter Dock. Also a worthless, troublesome weed. 

R Acetoset.a, L. Sheep Sorrel. Another worthless species, and often so abuné- 
ant as to be a nuisance. 


























Potyconum Avicutare, L. Creeping Knot Grass. 

P Erectum, L. Erect Knot Grass. All worthless; and often trouble- 
P Puncratum, Ell. Water Pepper. some about houses, lots, and 
P Persicaria, L. Lady's Thumb. waste grounds. 

P Pennsy.vanicum, J, 

P Sacitratum, L. ) These two species are commonly called Tear- Thumb, and 
P Arirotium, L. are often abundant in swampy meadows. 

P. Convo.vutus, L. Climbing Buckwheat. Frequent in wheat fields. 

P Facopyrum, Z. Buckwheat The only valuable species of this numerous 
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nus known here. Jt is much cultivated in new and hilly grounds, though consi- 

ered a severe crop on good soils. 

87. AcrostemMA Gitnaco, L. Cockle. A troublesome pest among wheat. 

98, Puyrocacca Decanpra, L. Pokeberry Bush. A well-known, coarse weed ; frequent 
in rich soils and new grounds. 

a9, Craarzcus Crus Gaui, LZ. Cockspur, or New-Castle Thorn. Both these spe- 

90. C Corpata, Att. Washington Thorn: Virginia Thorn. cies of Cra- 
tegus are employed in hedging—the latter to a considerable extent in this county, 
though the former is probably the better for that object. 

9]. Porentitita Canapensis, L. Cinquefoil. A worthless little weed; common in poor, 
old neglected fields. 

92. Rusvs Occiwentauis, L. Raspberry. These three species of Briar, though yield- 





93. R—— Vitiosus, Att. Blackberry. ing pleasant fruit, are rather troublesome 

04, R—— Triviauis, Mx. Dewberry. intruders in our fields and pastures. 

95. Rosa Caroutna, L. Swamp Rose. Annoying weeds, in low grounds. 

96. Porrutaca Overacea, L. Purslane, A common weed, in gardens and corn-fields. 

97, Papaver Dusium, L. Fteld Poppy. An introduced weed; becoming a nuisance on 
some farms. 

98. Hypericum Perroratum, L. St. John’s-wort. A pernicious and troublesome weed ; 
common in pastures. 

99, Ranuncutus Buisosus, LZ. Butter-cup: Crow-foot. Worthless; and becoming a 
nuisance in some meadows. 

100. Nerera Cararia, LZ. Catmint. A common weed, in waste grounds. 

101. N Guecuoma, Benth. Alehoof: Ground Ivy. A frequent weed about gardens, 
lots, and along fences. 

102, Lamium Amptexicaute, L. Dead Nettle: Hen Bit. A common weed, in gardens 
and cultivated lots. 

103. Leonurus Carpiaca, L. Motherwort. A troublesome pest about gardens, houses, 
and in waste grounds, 

104. Linarnia Vutcaris, Mench. Toad-flax: Ransted Weed. A vile nuisance in our 
pastures and along fence-rows, 

105. Versena Urtic#rouia, L. Vervain. A worthless weed, in our pastures. 

106. Camenina Sativa, Crantz. Wild Flax. A weed; frequent among flax, and other 
cultivated crops. 

107. Capsetta Bursa Pastoris, Mench. Shepherd's Purse. <A troublesome weed, in 
cultivated grounds and pastures, 

108. Leripium Vireinicum, L. Wild Pepper Grass. A worthless weed; the reddish- 
brown seeds often occur among Timothy seed. 

109. Sisymerium Orricinate, Scop. Hedge Mustard. A common weed, in waste grounds, 
lanes, and borders of fields. 

110. Brassica Campestnis, L. Turnip-rooted Cabbage. A variety of this, called Ruta 
Baga, or Swedish Turnip, is sometimes cultivated for stock. 

lll. B Rapa, L. Common Turnip. Generally cultivated. The B. Oleracea, or 

common Cabbage, in its numerous varieties—and the sub-species, called Cauliflower, 

and Broccoli—are also much cultivated ; but the culture is chiefly confined to gar- 








dens. 

112. Matva Rorunpirouia, LZ. Running Mallows. Common weeds, about gardens, houses, 
and cultivated lots, 

113. Spa Aputiton, L. Indian Mallow. A troublesome weed, in cultivated lots and 
waste grounds. 

114, Mepicaco Sativa, L. Lucerne. A valuable plant for pasture and hay in some re- 
gions, but very little cultivated in Chester county. 

115. Trironium Arvense, L. Stone Clover: Welsh Clover: Rabbit-foot: Hare’s-foot 
Trefoil. A worthless species; often abundant in poor old fields. 

116. T Pratrense, L. Red Clover. Highly valuable, and generally cultivated. 

117. T: Repens, Z. White Clover: Dutch Clover. Common in our fields, and 
much esteemed as a pasture, though rarely cultivated. 

118. Arcrium Lappa, L. Burdock. A well-known nuisance, in waste grounds, &c, 

119. Carpuus Lanceotatus, L. Common Thistle. A common pest on good land. 

120. C Arvensis, Smith. Canada Thistle. The vilest nuisance which has yet in- 
vaded our farms, Though not common, it has got possession in several localities, 
and will be found aula difficult to eradicate. There are three or four other 
species among us, but not so troublesome as these. 
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. Cicnortum Inryaus, L. Wild Succory. A worthless weed; becoming frequent in 


the northern disiricts of Chester county. 
Leonropon Taraxacum, L. Dandelion. A common, well-known weed. 


. Soncnus Overacevs, L. Sow Thistle. A frequent weed, in cultivated lots. 
. Vernonia Pamatta, Willd. Iron Weed. A troublesome pest, in moist meadows, 
. Evparorium Pervouiatum, ZL. Thorough-stem: Thoroughwort. A frequent weed. 


in wet meadows and low grounds. Generally known as possessing medicinal pro. 
perties. 

Sotipaco, LZ. Golden Rod. A numerous genus; of which some of the species abound 
as weeds, in old fields and along fence-rows. 

Aster, L. Star-wort. Another numerous family ; some of which (as A. Tenuifolius, 
or Ericoides, L.) are troublesome weeds in our pastures. 

Friceron Canavensis, L. Horse-weed. ) Worthless weeds; generally abundant in ovr 

Kk——— Srricosus, L. Flea-bane. pastures, and especially in the first crop of 

K- Hereropnyiivs, MuAl. upland meadows, 

Xantuium Strumarium, LZ, Clot-bur. A common nuisance, in waste grounds, road- 
sides, &c. 











X- Spinosum, ZL. Thorny Clot-bur. A most vile pest, wherever it appears: 
rare, as yet, in Chester county. 

Ambrosia Triripa, Z. A coarse, worthless weed ; in waste grounds, fence-rows, &c. 

A Exatior, L. Bitter-weed: Rag-weed. A common nuisance; generally 
abundant in stubble-fields, after harvest. , 

Bivens Curysantuemoines, Mz. Beggar Ticks. A frequent nuisance, in swampy 


meadows, along rivulets, &c, 

B Fronposa, L. ) Spanish Needles. Troublesome pests, about gardens and 

B~—— Bipinnatiripa, L.§ cultivated lots. 

Antuemis Coruna, L. Stinking Chamomile: Dog’s Fennel: Richardson's Pink. 
- troublesome, fetid little nuisance; common in waste grounds, lanes, and pasture 
ots, 

Acuitiea Mitterouia, Z. Yarrow: Milfoil. A common weed in our pastures; 
pe a entirely worthless here, though English writers speak of it as being food 
for cattle. 

CurysantHemum Leucantuemum, L. Daisy: Ox-eye Daisy. A vile pest; becom- 
ing very abundant on many farms in the north-eastern portion of our county,—and 
will doubtless soon pervade the whole country. 

Gnapuatium Potycernatum, L. Life Everlasting. A frequent weed, in old fields 
and pasture-grounds., 

Senecio Hieracironius, LZ. Fire-weed. A coarse weed; common in new grounds, 
especially in and around spots where brush heaps have been burnt. 

Evenorsia Hypericirouia, L. Spurge: Eyebright. An acrid little weed, full of 
milky juice; common in pastures and cultivated grounds. ‘This, like the Lobelia, 
has been suspected of causing the slabbers in horses: how justly, has not been 
ascertained. 

Urtica Pumita, L. Rich Weed. A common weed, in rich moist grounds, about 
houses, &c. 

U Dioica, L. Nettle. A well-known pest, in waste grounds, &c, 

Amarantuus Axtsus, L. A coarse, branching weed; about barn-yards and waste 

rounds. 

: Hysrinus, L. A coarse, troublesome weed, in gardens and cultivated lots. 

Spinosus, Z. A still more pernicious species; but rare, as yet, in this 
region. 

Cucursita Pero, L. Pumpkin. Generally cultivated, among Indian-corn, &c., 23 
food for stock. 

Smitax Capvca, L. Green Briar. A troublesome nuisance, in poor, old neglected 
fields. The S. Rotundifolia, L., is another well-known pest, in thickets and 
clearings. 
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The foregoing Catalogue comprises the more obvious of the plants known to our farmers, 
either for their usefulness, or as weeds and pests. Of the useful plants, there are but 
about 35 species in the list, of which some 25 are more or less objects of field cullure; 
leaving the large proportion of more than three-fourths of pernicious or worthless weeds, 
to be extirpated, or kept in due subjection. To do this, requires both skill and vigilance, 


and every one will admit, that an important 


step will be to acquire an accurate 
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knowledge of the plants to be dealt with--to know them by sight, by name, and by character. 
Having made himself botanically and practically acquainted with the species here enume- 
rated, the intelligent farmer may gradually and readily extend his knowledge to other less 
important plants, which he finds on his grounds; and also to the various species usually 
found in the garden; as well as to the several kinds of timber trees and shrubs, in the 
woodlands. 

Such knowledge will not only be practically useful, in many ways, but will be found 
highly interesting to inquiring minds, It will, moreover, tend to elevate the intellectual 
character of agriculturists to that rank which is due to a noble profession, and to which 
every American farmer should earnestly aspire. 

In conclusion, I will add, that, if the suggestions here made should find favour with any 
of our Chester county farmers, and they should think proper to commence collections of 
such plants as they find on their premises, whether of an useful or pernicious character, it 
will give me great pleasure to assist them, to the extent of my ability, in determining the 














names and properties of those occupants of the soil. 


West-Chester, Penn., August 25, 1841. 


For the Farmers* Cabinet, 
“Lime Ashes.” 


Aw author in a late “Cabinet,” who enti- 
tles himself “* Calx,” has, from the experience 
of “a most respectable and peculiarly correct 
practical husbandman,” essayed to prove that 
“lime ashes,” when placed upon land, has 
not the power of rendering it more conducive 
to vegetation. Now, if the above be the fact, 
why have not most, if not all, of those who 
are first in order in reference to industry and 
enterprise, been equally successful in devel- 
oping the same? I, without hesitation, reply, 
that their experience, which should be their 
guide in such matters, has very clearly and 
satisfactorily expounded to them that the ar- 
ticle alluded to is of very considerable value, 
as an auxiliary in rendering the soil more 
rich, and consequently more productive. 

Quite recently, I heard a confidential friend 
of mine assert, that his brother had improved 
his farm as much by the application of “lime 
ashes” as any other individual ever did by the 
application of lime; and further, I have had 
the greater part of my life the pleasure of 
being located in the midst of an intelligent 
community, and I never before heard its worth 
contested, for it has generally been known as 
an article of much value, even as much so as 
the manure which is formed by putrefied 
vegetable matter. Many who manufacture 
lime, either for themselves or others, consider 
the ashes produced thereby of such great 
value, that if they possess land whereon they 
can place it, they are very loath to vend it; 

or by so doing they realized a greater reve- 
hue, than by receiving in cash the price which 
itdemands. Now here is a satisfactory and 
arene proof of the ground which I have 
taken. Well may the author before spoken 
of refer the subject of his communication to 

attention of “some of the scientific cor- 


respondents of the Cabinet;” for verily it 








Wa. DARLINGTON. 








| would require a scientific person to assign a 


cause, illustrating why a thing is so, which 
in reality is not so; Lut I must forbear. 

I admit there are isolated instances in which 
few, if any, advantages arise from its applica- 
tion, owing to various causes which it would 
be fruitless for me to attempt scientifically to 
explain, further than that I believe they may 
reasonably be ascribed to the existence of a 
principle in the soil which destroys that which 
would otherwise occasion valuable effects. 
“ Calx” evidently attributes the failure of the 
experiment performed by the “respectable 
husbandman” to the entire worthlessness of 
the “lime ashes” as a manure; but that idea 
is rendered void when the experiment suc- 
ceeds, which has generally been the case, as 
I have sufficiently remarked. If the position 
which I have maintained in allusion to this 
matter be incorrect, I hope that some interest- 
ed friend may put me in the right; for it is 
agreeable to the dictates of sound logic, that 
in physical as well as moral things, truth 
should be the sovereign ruler. Q. E. D. 

Sadsbury, 9th mo. 5, 1841. 

Painting Oil-Cloths. 

96 Ibs. ochre ground in boiled oil, to which 
add 16 Ibs. black paint ; this forms an indiffer- 
ent black. One pound common yellow soap, 
dissolved in six pints of water over fire, is 
mixed with this paint, which is laid on the 
canvass as thick as can conveniently be done, 

so as to form a smooth coat. Then, two days 

after, lay another coat of ochre and black, 
with but little soap, and after another day or 
two, finish with black, three days being al- 
lowed it to dry and harden, when it may be 
folded without sticking. This mode of paint- 
ing saves five dollars on every hundred yards 
of canvass painted. The paint may be reco- 
vered from old painted cloths by burning 
them, sprinkling the ashes with a little wa- 
ter, onke grinding them in oil. 
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I 





soil. The less of such land as runs together “ like Pitch. 


Pes the Paeeaten- ben wet,” that is kept under the plough 
7 when wet,” that is kept under t ough, the better 
Management of a Stiff-land Farm. circumstances, however, might demand a change og 


Mr. Evrror,—About two years a I came opinion on this head, but, generally speaking, stiff clay 
into possession of a worn-out farm of five hun- | soils in the situation above described, would be found 
dred acres, bounded on one side by the Pa- |! a hundredfold more profitable by being kept in grass 
tuxent river, six miles from the bay, and by || top-dressed, fed, and mown for hay when sufficiently 
a bold creek on the other, forming a penin- || improved to yield ecrop; and with such abundance o; 
sula. The soil generally is a stiff clay, and || #™¢ ™4r!, and marsh mud, at hand, what is there to 
runs together like pitch, after being broken || Prevent the farm from becoming a mine of wealth, pro 
up ood getting wet. The whole farm is vided a market for the produce be within reach. jf 
level, although not much of it holds water. || ‘Te * ® Tes#dence on the estate, and cattle-sheds ad. 
It is divided into four fields of 50 acres each, || 2°"!S the raising of cattle frst, and after awhile 

: } bei * || grazing them, with the breeding of hogs, would be f, 
and er lot of 10 acres, the balance ing | the most preferable farm stock; the dung from them 
in wood, 


. , y s | being composted with the marsh mud and mari, and 
Now, my object in troubling you is, to ask || arer fermentation turned up with a due proportion of 


your advice concerning the management of || time, and carried abroad as top-dressing, either in the 
this land. The crops are from 10 to 20 bush- spring or autumn, provided the land be not liable w 


els wheat, corn and oats, per acre, and from || overflow from the river, would very soon recover any 
500 to 1500 lbs. tobacco. I can buy shell- || soil from the effects of the most severe system of skix 
lime delivered at 124 cents per bushel, and || ning. Under present circumstances, however, 50 acres 
marl at 4 cents per bushel, digging it out of || of the land appears a large proportion to be kept under 
the bank and hauling it myself” from three to br plough, for nature appears to have intended the 
six miles. I have, I suppose, 20,000 loads || “ peninsula” for a grazing farm; and while with one 
of black peat, or marsh mud, but cannot get : the land under the plough, a man may easily con. 

















it out with a team, although a man can walk || ‘7#¢ ‘© break the hearts of his men and horses and 
on it. 1 do not see any benefit as yet from 

laster, although I do from the use of marl. 

ad I not better farm, say only 100 acres? 
but then, what shal! I do with the balance ’— 
for as this is one of the neighbourhoods where 
skinning land has arrived to great perfection, 
I should not like to rent it out. Is it not bet- 
ter to mix vegetable matter with lime and surface, or as a top-dressing for meadows in the spring, 
marl? How much lime to an acre? how || when, if rain fall, it is dissolved into a jelly-like sub 
much ashes? I use a quantity of sea-grass, || stance and is washed into the soil, or as fuel, after dry. 
ealled here sea-ore; would you recommend || ing ; the ashes, being carefully preserved from the wea- 
me to deposit it in my cow-yard previous to || ther, furnishing a top-dressing for wheat and othe: 
hauling out, or put it on the land green as it || crops in the spring, of the most exciting nature: it is 
comes from the river? In the latter case, a || also deposited while fresh in the cattle-yards, where it 
great deal dies away from exposure. I hope || becomes mixed with the manure, and is then turned to 
to receive some information from you through || #¢ther in the spring to farther the process of decompo 


himself, the whole might be managed as a stock-fara 
with perfect ease and pleasantness. 
We have had much experience in the use of sea-ore 
—called sea-vraik in some parts—during a residence 
|of some years in the Island of Jersey, England, (of 
which mention is made in the 3d vol. of the Cabinet, 
p. 183.) It is there used universally, either for turning 
| in for wheat immediately on spreading it green on the 


—$_—$— 
—— 


the medium of your valuable paper. sition; after which it is carried abroad as manure for 
L. S. GunuraMs. potatoes, which are greatly benefited by it, the worms, 
Leonard Town, bugs, &c., never attacking them while in their growth: 


St. Mary County, Md., Sept. 21, 1841. and it is from the use of this stimulating manure that 
: ., || the most astonishing crops are raised, the average crop 
P.S. It is known here to be a fact, that if || for the Isiand being 29,077 Ibs., or, at 50 Ibs. per bushel, 


you cut a small pine-tree in August, and lean || 5s0 bushels of potatoes per acre ! so great is the fertiliz 
it against the largest pine-tree in the woods, ing quality contained in these ashes, the alkaline prix 
it will kill it in a few days. It is said here, || ciple being soda, not potesh—the ashes of sea-plaats 
if you dip a broad woollen string in fish-oil || yielding soda, those of land-plants potash. It would 
and tie it around the necks of cattle, it wil] || not be possible to judge of the proper quantity per acre 
entirely rid them of lice. The following is || of lime, mari, or ashes, without first knowing the 0# 
a curious fact. Last winter I had some ewes || ture of the land, and the component parts of these art 
and lambs in a shed, and noticing that one |} “les themselves; but as a top-dressing, they might t 
of the lambs did not thrive, I set a watch, and || “*ed to very great extent when well mixed with other 
discovered one of my cats to come twice a|| S¥>stances, without danger of an over-dose. — Ep. 

day to suck the ewe. L. 8. G. 


We would first advise a regular course of draining, THE heart would sink in adversity and 
for without that, no great improvement ought to be re- affliction if, amidst a deluge of cares the 
lied upon ; afterwards, a regular system of top-dreseing griefs it could not discern e bow set tn of 
the grass landa with a mixture of all the articles enu-|| Clouds—the arch of promise—the token 
merated would soon work a perfect renovation in the ' the Divine presence and love. 
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“ROYAL GEORGE,” 
An Ayrshire Bull, imported by, and the property of, J. Struthers, Esq. 








Tus very well-bred animal is three years old; his sire was “ Grorpte,” of whom a high! y 
finished engraved portrait was exhibited at the agricultural meeting of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety on the 29th and 30th September, and not one of the thousands of those who were pre- 
sent on that very interesting and gratifying occasion but will be struck with the faithfulness 
of our delineation. He was brought to this country, with several most beautiful heifers 
of the same fashionable stock, having been selected by the owner in person, without regard 
to expense; and in company with “ Heten M’Grecor” — whose portrait was given in the 
Cabinet, vol. 5, p. 198—obtained the first premium, as the best bull and cow of the Ayrshire 
improved breed of Cattle. 

The Ayrshire cattle are not yet sufficiently known, and cannot be procured cheap enough 
or in adequate numbers to undergo a fair trial; some of them have been tried in the London 
dairies, but as mere milkers, it is admitted that they cannot compete with the long-established 
metropolitan dairy cow, the Short-horn; for although they may yield as much milk in pro- 
portion to their size and food, this is not in proportion to the room which they occupy and 
the increased trouble which they give from being more numerous, in order to supply the 
requisite quantity of milk. They will feed kindly and profitably, and their beef will be good, 
fattening on farms and in districts where others could not be made to thrive at all, except 
by being partially supported by artificial food. They unite in a great degree the supposed 
incompatible properties of yielding milk and beef; at the same time it is admitted, that it is 
upon the inferior soil and in the moist climate of the west of Scotland, that their superiorit 
as milkers is most remarkable; for on their natural food of poor quality they will give milk 
abundantly and long, often until within a few days of calving; but when they are removed 
to richer pasture, their constitution seems to change, and they convert their food more into 
beef. In their own country, a cow of fleshy make, which seldom proves a good milker, ma 
be easily raised to a good weight, but there is a lurking tendency to fatten about them, whic 
good pasture will bring to light; so that, it is often, when an Ayrshire cow is sent from her 
own country and into good pasture, she loses her superiority as a milker, and begins to accu- 
mulate flesh: on this account it is, that the English dealers who purchase Ayrshire cows for 

the dairy, generally select the coarsest animals, in order to avoid the consequence of change 
of climate and food. It may be long before the breed will become favourites with the butcher, 
for the fifth quarter will not usually weigh well with them: their fat, however, mingles well 
with the flesh, and this gives it a more beautiful and marbled appearance, which ought to 
enhance the price to the consumer. The circumstance of their being in such demand for 
dairy stock may partially account for their not being thought to succeed so well for grazing, 
as they are often kept as milkers until they are too old to fatten to advantage, or for their 
beef to be of the best quality. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Chester County Berkshires. 


Dear Sitr,—I have received several num- 
bers of the Farmers’Cabinet, and am very much 
pleased with it. Mr. Tebbs, who was lately 
at your office, told me you wished my opinion 
relative to a contemplated cross of the Ches- 
ter and Berkshire hog. I have seen only a 
few specimens of the Chester hog; with those 
I was pleased, though I did not go into a mi- 
nute examination of them, and am, therefore, 
only prepared to give you a conjecture upon 
the subject. ed impression from present 
recollection is, that the cross will be a good 
one, and that both Chester and Berkshire 
will be benefited by it. The fault of the 
Berkshire stock is, that they have flesh of a 
hard kind that does not readily yield to the 
deposition of fat, and the cellular substance 
is not in sufficient quantity. This last posi- 
tion is evinced by the hardfeeling and want 
of elasticity of the breed when compared 
with others, 

The cellular substance feels much softer 
and more elastic than the lean flesh, and if 
there are cells in the lean flesh, it will give 
to it considerable softness and elasticity: such 
lean flesh when fattened will have fat thrown 
into it, or what is generally termed marbled. 
When the flesh feels hard and inelastic, such 
flesh when fattened will not be marbled, but 
will throw the fat upon the outside. Now, 
if upon examination you find that the cellu- 
lar substance is more abundant in the Ches- 
ter hog than in the Berkshire, you may, with 
much certainty, calculate upon an improve- 
ment, Although it is a general thing for the 
Berkshire breed to “ handle” badly, yet it is 
by no means universal, and there are some 
uncommonly good handlers among them. 
And if the breeders of Berkshires would 
(like the breeders of Durham cattle) attend 
to this matter, they might soon make a great 
improvement in the stock. 

I some time ago made a proposition to 
have a Berkshire and Woburn fed by mea- 
surement by some disinterested person, and 
report the result. The proposition was taken 
by two breeders of Berkshires, but from an 
accident happening to one of them, only one 
was fed. The trial was only for ten days, as 
I could not get the advocates of the Berk- 
shire to feed a longer time. They thought 
they had the advantage in having a hog that 
would start sooner to fatten than the Woburn. 
The sow, Courrenay, weighed, when put up, 
123 Ibs. more than the Berkshire, so that she 
had that much more flesh to support out of 
her allowance. Our experiments (as far as 
cae or two experiments will do it) have 
proved, Ist, that the Woburns will nearl 
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was proved in the trial between Isaac ang 
William Barclay. The Berkshire gaines 
57 Ibs. in 30 days, the Woburn gained 107 
lbs. in 30 days, 2d, that the Wobums are 
the smallest eaters, —(see Mr. Weather, 
statement, where Patience was the smalles 
— ; and, 3d, that the Woburns give more 
weight for the food consumed. (See M; 
Weathers’ statement, where Couvrtey,y 
gained 30 Ibs. in ten days, upon 52 lbs, of 
corn.) CourTenay gained, upon the same 
allowance, nearly 45 per cent. more than the 
black Berkshire. 

Mr. Taylor’s Berkshire gained over two 
pounds a day upon a little more than five 
pounds of corn. Mr. A. B. Allen’s lost flesh 
upon ten pounds a day. (See Cultivator, yo), 
8. p. 67. Manner of Feeding Stock in Ohio.) 
22 sows had given to them 4 bushels of corn 
a day; this, at 55 lbs. to the bushel, is exact. 
ly 10 lbs. each. 

Mr. Solon Robinson was lately at my house, 
but unfortunately I was from home. i wished 
much to have taken him by the hand, and 
added some words of encouragement in his 
present undertaking. I believe the time for 
forming a National Society has come, and | 
hope its benefits will be equal to the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. 

I will subjoin Mr. Weathers’ statement of 
the feeding by measure of the Woburn and 
Berkshire, which you will please publish if 
you think it contains anything that would be 
likely to interest the farming community. 
Permit me to add my best wishes that you 
may be eminently successful in diffusing 
knowledge abroad among the agricultural 
community. Your well-wisher, 


Samues D. Marti. 
Colbyville, Ky., Sept. 9, 1841. 





A trial of the Fattening Qualities of the 
Woburn and Berkshire breed of Hogs, 
when fed equally upon a like allowance. 


(A COPY.) 


THERE were put under my care on the 
13th August, by Dr. Martin and Jas. F. Tay- 
lor, two Woburn and one Berkshire* sows, 
for the purpose of being fed; and I received 
directions to give each one five pounds of 
corn a day, and to increase the quantity until 
I should find what quantity the smallest eater 
of the three would consume. 

On that evening I gave to each one of 
them two and a half pounds of corn, and the 
next day five pounds each; and on the 15th 
nearly six pounds to each. One of the We 
burns (Patience) failed to eat all of her allow- 





* Mr. Duncan was to have furnished another Berk: 


: ; : : 'Y || shire sow for this experiment, but from an aceiden! 
double the Berkshires in a given time. This 


happening to her, she was not brought. M 
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and the next day was very lame, (I 
slightly foundered,) and their food 
in reduced to five pounds each per 


ance, 
suppose 
was aga 
an it was gradually increased, so as 
to give each one fifty-two pounds of corn in 
the ten days, when they were weighed, and 
the following is the result. 


Mr. Taylor's black Berkshire, Belinda, gained 21 ibs. 
Dr. Martin's Woburn, Patience, gained 91 * 
Dr. Martin's Woburn, Courtenay, gained 30 “ 


James Weatuers, Jr. 
Clarke Co., Ky., Aug. 23, 1841. 








For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Top- Dressing. 


Mr. Evrror,—I have a few choice plants 
in pots which I nurse with a parent's solici- 
tude, for I raised them from infancy, and 
their education and state of health form with 
me a business of much importance. ‘Two of 
them are geraniums, twins, cut from the pa- 
rent stalk and planted at the same time in 
different pots; one of these has always flour- 
ished and looked healthily : the other, although 
it has made some progress, has ever had a 
sickly appearance, and would sometimes die 
back and again shoot forth, as though it were 
aflected with the chills and fever. An arti- 
cle in the Cabinet, where it is said, “all the 
trees in a cherry-orchard in Kent died, when 
the roots had reached to a bed of dung that 
had been buried, with a view of strengthen- 
ing their growth,” first directed my attention 
to the state of the earth in my geranium pot, 
and on turning out the plant, I found that the 
lower part of it consisted almost entirely of 
unmixed dung—and there was the secret. I 
immediately reversed the order of things, 
placing common mould at the bottom of the 
pot and rotten dung on the surface, and from 
that time the plant has flourished like its 
twin, and is now as green and healthy. 

Now, in my mind, this very trifling cir- 
cumstance teaches a great lesson in agricul- 
ture, and if I had the means, I would follow 
tout; but alas! I am but a business-man in 
Third street, dried up to a button by close 
confinement this hot weather, with my plants 
in @ court-yard 25 feet square—my only 
plantation in the world—but I take the Cabi- 
het, and read its pages with much interest 
and increasing pleasure, and my leisure hours 
are occupied in storing up lessons, to be put 
in practice when the time arrives that I shall 
be able to leave all and follow my strong pro- 
Pensity—the cultivation of the earth, and the 
rearing of stock. This is the extent of my 
wish, and I indulge in the hope, for 

Ho “* Where is the man, 
wever wretched or however b 


That will not feed his mind with hope of bliss 
And happiness, reserv'd for him to prove!” 
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| And in view of the experiment above re- 
| lated, I would venture to ask of your intelli- 


gent practical readers, what would be the 


until the 20th, when (Patience having || result, if the system of heavy top-dressing 


were to be adopted upon principle, on land 
| confeesedly ae but ab a: becith subsoil, 
neither too wet nor too dry? My opinion is, 
if such soils were ploughed a very moderate 
depth, and afterwards subsoiled —that is, 
stirred in the furrow to a considerable depth 
but without turning it over, that absolute 
fertility could be communicated most easily 
and profitably by top-dressing: for I am 
friendly to the theory put forth in the Cabi- 
net, “that the tap-roots of plants are main- 
ly occupied in sending water from below, 
while their lateral roots are feeding on the 
pabulum contained in the surface earth ;” 
that pabulum, however, consisting of matter 
in solution only, carried down to them by the 
rains. Sothe grit of the thing is this, if I 
may be allowed to startle our practical friends 
with a system so “outre”—it appears to me 
quite possible that, on some not distant day, 
it will be found that what are now termed 
poor soils, will become, by subsoiling and 
top-dressing, equal to the rich—the system 
of renovation being neither very expensive or 
laborious. And I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the different grains can be raised 
on such soils by superior cultivation of a far 
better quality than those grown on deep and 
rich lands, which are too often relied upon 
for a heavy return, rather than upon clean 
and superior cultivation. And to this opinion 
I have arrived, from a careful examination of 
the different samples of grain which I every 
year collect, forming of them a sort of cabi- 
net, when I almost always find that the finest 
sample has been raised upon the best culti- 
vated soil, without much regard to its native 
richness; nay, that some of the very best 
samples have been raised by dint of superior 
cultivation on comparatively the poorest soils. 
It amounts then to this —in all probability 
the time is not distant when poor soils, within 
reach of the means of top-dressing, will be 
found of far more value than the richest, out 
of the reach of markets—top-dressing eupply- 
ing all that is required for the production of 
the most valuable crops, even on poor and 
sterile soils, provided the subsoil be healthy. 


AGRos, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1841. 


To declare that you have an implacable 
enemy, is sometimes to confess that there is 
one human being towards whom you have 
not done all that the rule of charity requires. 


In a well-ordered state, every member of 
the social body is useful, but the most useful 
are the most honourable. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Speculation. 


Mr. Eprror,— You must know that at 
present I am out of business, but arrange- 
ments are making, by which I shall be able 
to return to that state which alone can give 
satisfaction to a well-regulated mind—I mean 
a state of active employment. Some two 
years ago, I occupied a sweet spot in a dis- 
tant county, which I had reclaimed from the 
waste, and by my own hands had made all 
that I could imagine as pleasant to the eye 
and grateful to the taste, and could not con- 
ceive that I should ever be induced to part 
with what had been the creation of my own 
hands and the invention of my own head; 
but one fatal morning I was prevailed upon, 
by the offer of a certain sum, to dispose of 
this Paradise, merely because the purchase- 
money appeared large, not considering that 
it was comparatively so only, for to the pur- 
chaser, who was rich, it was small ind for 
so much comfort, quiet and happiness. Suf- 
fice it to say, I aiid not withstand the tempt- 
ation, but for a few thousand dollars bartered 
away my mind’s peace and my body’s health; 
so, bringing the wages of my folly into the 
city, I determined to work that instead of my 
Jand, which never deceived me, and accord- 
ingly purchased with it Bank Stock and Ca- 
nal Shares, which were at that time low, 
foreseeing, as I thought, very clearly, that I 
should soon be able by selling out on a rise, | 
to double my capital; and then, it was only | 
to lay on my oars until a corresponding fall, | 
when, by purchasing with my increased | 


Vou. VI, 








| the chopping and hauling and grubbing ang 


burning over again—no, | wil] seek out 
spot where its owner has done this for », 
and is desirous of leaving it, to commen, 
anew the labour of a horse! Here, | et 
sit down and make the best of it, content), 
myself with half the number of acres | ¢,, 
merly occupied and thought too few, and tre 
to double my crops instead of my land, whic: 
I seem now to believe is quite possibjc. 
making my animals to work for me, and ta}. 
the produce to market in the form of bee’ 
and mutton and pork—but not in butter. 
making the most of my small means by adop, 
ing the soiling system—carrying my crops t; 
the cattle, and not them to the crops; plougb. 
wg very sparingly, and chiefly confining inv. 
self to top-dressing, a system which seems jy 
be commanding much attention from farmer 
generally, and from whence I have reason tp 
expect that much and lasting benefit wjjj 
arise, especially when practised upon meq 
dow-land by means of compost carefully pra. 
_— for the pu practice which js 
ut little known and too generally neglected 
or despised. A friend has just informed me, 
in answer to a question as to his experience 
in top-dressing, that in South America—near 
Rio—they are accustomed to renovate their 
worn-out meadow and pasture-land by a sin- 
gular mode of management, for instead of 
ploughing them up and turning over the sod, 
to be cultivated and cropped in the usual 
manner, before returning to grass, by which 
much expense is incurred and time and 
labour lost, they skim-plough, by means of 
two sharp coulters fixed one on each side of 


means, I was convinced that I must make || the beam of the plough and welded to an iron 


money as fast as I could count it, without the | 


labour of ploughing or the drudgery of sow- 
ing or mowing; and instead of only one har- 
vest a year, it would be easy to secure a 
dozen in that time, by working my capital : 
I therefore purchased in haste, and have ever 
since repented at leisure, for 1 have never 
yet had an opportunity to sell—not one har- 
vest have I therefore made in two years, and 
shall be compelled to come out minus, to a 
fearful extent. 

Nevertheless, perhaps I ought not to count 
it all loss; I have had experience for my 
money, although it has been dear bought; 
and during this state of apathy and inanition, 
I have at my leisure cast up many cool 
thoughts, made numerous nice calcu!ations, 
and worked many long sums in this my 
school of adversity; and if I do not derive 
wisdom from the exercise, it is my own fault. 
I have therefore made up my mind, set the 
brokers to sell out, and intend to make a vir- 
tue of my necessity. And first, to show that 
I am grown wise by experience, I will not 
again purchase unc! land, and have all 


foot, kept sharp also; so that the land is cut 
off at the sides and bottom—say about two 
or three inches deep—and is then suffered to 
fall back, without turning, upon the place 
from whence it had been cut, after passing 
over the share; the surface is then heavily 
top-dressed, and the rains which fall, pene 
trate to the bottom of the loosened sods, car- 
rying the dung in solution to the roots of the 
grass, and causing a spring of fresh verdure, 
quite astonishing to dates who never before 
witnessed the operation, incalculably more 
advantageous than the plan of cutting up the 
surface of worn-out meadow by means of the 
sharpened teeth of the harrow, which is 9 
often advised to be performed. 

Now, in the season of my prosperity, 1 be 
lieve if I had heard of such a plan, I should 
have set it down as book-farming ; but the 
time for thought and reflection which I have 
experienced, and which I hope I have i 
proved, has convinced me that there 18 & 
much for both. in farming, as in 20y 
other of what are called the arts and sc 


‘ences ; and I begin to feel as though it migh! 
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OE 
tually for my good, that I have been 
aa at least, it is my intention to try 
snd see if 1 cannot make a virtue out of my 
ecessily. I have, therefore, renewed my sub- 
scription for the Cabinet, and hope never 
tra . 
ee A Susscriser Anew. 
philadelphia, Aug. 29, 1841. 
as ectilheteen 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Berkshires. 


Ix the midst of all kinds of conflicting tes- 
timony on the all-absorbing subject of Hog- 
breeding, and which has most assuredly been 

rosecuted much farther than the nature of 
the business demanded, we are quite refresh- 
ed by the following very simple and judicious 
remarks by the author of “ The American 
Swine-breeder,” H. W. Elsworth, Boston, 
which go to show very clearly how much 
money, time and useless confabulation might 
have been saved, if we could only have pre- 
vailed upon ourselves to look the animal 
calmby in the face, and take his dimensions 
and weight, his probabilities and propensities 
into account, without throwing ourselves into 
a state of fever! But in this, as in many 
other things, we Americans delight to go the 
whole Hog or nothing. The excellent writer 
says— 

“Berkshires are a production of art, not 
of nature ; and, unless the same art is used 
to preserve them that was exercised to pro- 
duce them, they will retrograde much faster 
than they advanced. The breeder’s rule, 
upon which all his operations are founded, is, 
that like begets like; he therefore carefully 
examines every litter, and where he finds a 
remarkably fine individual, he sets him or her 
aside to breed from. This, together with ju- 
dicious crossing, is the origin of every im- 
proved breed; but no stock of hogs, or cattle, 
or anything else, has yet been brought to 
such perfection that all the individuals pro- 
duced are good and worthy of being made 
breeders. 

“Why, then, it may be asked, cannot any 
individual take the native stock of a country, 
and go on to improve it for himself by judi- 
cious selection? So he may; but he will 
find it much cheaper to purchase a hog, which, 
by the care of others, has already been ad- 
vanced to a certain state, to begin his cross- 
ing with, than to wait for the advancement 
to that point of his unimproved stock. No 
stock, in my opinion, affords finer individuals 
for this purpose than the Berkshire. But I 
can pick out many individuals from this or 


any other stock, totally unsuited for the pur- || the 


ee of improvi any breed. What is the 
kshire valuable for? Simply because it 
Contains a greater number of individuals than 
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usual of that peculiarity of anatomy valued 
by the judicious raiser of hogs. But suppose 
an individual, as there must always be thou- 
sands, does not possess that peculiar anatomy, 
does it avail him, or you, who are his owner, 
that his mother, or brother, or third cousin 
does? It is true, that if two individuals pos- 
sess equal points themselves, he will be pre- 
ferred whose kindred or blood, is most cele- 
brated; and this, because animals not only 
breed after themselves, but sometimes, also, 
after their progenitors. But always give pre- 
ference to propinquity of good points; that 
is, prefer to have them in the immediate to 
the remote progenitor. Yet, regardless of 
this simple truth, we daily see our people 
sending their money from home, purchasing 
anything, no matter how indifferent in form, 
provided it may have been the offspring of a 
Berkshire sow. Now I would rather pay 
fifty dollars for a good selection, than ten for 
a pair taken at haphazard.” Sus. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Beet Culture. 


Srr,— Your correspondent B., of Chester co., 
in the last No. of the Cabinet, appears in a bad 
fix with his Sugar Beets. I strongly suspect 
that his ill-success has arisen walls from the 
circumstance of having lost the fortnight, of 
which he makes mention, at the commence- 
ment of the season, and before the cultivation 
of the unfortunate crop was entered upon—a 
very common case, and I have suuenliy oved 
known a man under such circumstances able 
to catch up until Christmas—that is, at the 
end of the year; nay, I have known many 
who have been compelled to throw out a por. 
tion of their tillage-land for a season to be 
able to correct the evil— one in particular, 
who was under the necessity of throwing 
twenty acres of fallow over to the next year, 
after having worked it the greater part of 
the summer for wheat, consoling himself with 
the hope that he should find a double crop on 
a two-years’ fallow; but after expending a 
double portion of labour in the next year’s 
ploughing and working, occasioned by a ten- 
fold crop of weeds which had been suffered 
to mature their seeds on the first year’s fal- 
low, where they had the whole soil to them- 
selves, he found himself wofully disappointed. 

But surely, it could not require the whole 
strength of the farm for a fortnight to give a 
hoeing to two acres of beets, at the com- 
mencement of harvest! Why, every weed 
might have been removed by the thumb and 
finger in less time than that: no wonder that 

manager fet sun-struck—the only won- 
der is, that all had not in that time been 
melted down into soap and candles! I am 
prepared to admit that the cultivation of the 


















































beet is troublesome and laborious, but if the 
crop will pay for it, that is all that ought to 
be required; it is a fallow crop, and when 
well-managed, will be found of superlative 
importance on a stock-farm, besides Jengthen- 
ing the chain a Jink in a rotation of crops, by 
introducing one that is unexhausting and 
cleansing ; and that is all that an active and 


intelligent farmer should expect; but he must | 


be both, to insure the success of such culti- 
vation. Yet, after this, “/o have no crop,” is 
bad indeed, and the cause ought to be inves- 
tigated: is it that the soil is unproductive, or 
was the seed defective! I suspect the latter, 
for very much of that which was disposed of 
the last season was extremely light and poor, 
although generally sold as imported — the 
truth of which I strongly suspected at the 
time. Or, was it for the want of deeper 
ploughing to break up the hard-pan—an evil 
which is seldom suspected, because out of 
sight, but which is the ruin of thousands of 
acres of crops, subjecting them to starvation 
in a season of drought, and mildew and dis- 
ease in a time of great moisture, prevent- 
ing the superabundance from passing awa 
through the subsoil, when it remains to chill 
and putrefy the lateral roots of the plants; 
and then come diseases of all kinds, bugs, 
lice, flies, &c.; and to this hidden cause is 
no doubt often to be attributed, the rising of 
the crops in a time of frost—an evil of incal- 
culable magnitude. 

But the greatest of all defects in the sys- 
tem of agriculture practised amongst us is, 
the neglect of cultivation at the fall of the 
year, and preparation during the winter ;— 
for we thus throw too much of our labour 
into the spring months, at which time a fort- 
night lost can never be regained, for every 
fortnight has its duties which must be per- 
formed and can not be neglected; and on 
stiff and cold soils, and in such seasons as the 
past, the evil is increased tenfold by neglect- 
ing fall-ploughing. All land designed for 
corn, oats, and green and root crops, should 
be ploughed deep during the autumn or early 
winter, being first spread with long dung, 
where that is intended to be given, and can 
be obtained : the oats to be sown in the spring 
—as early as February if the season will ad- 
mit—without a second ploughing, harrowing 
them well into the frost-shaken surface of the 
land, which forms an admirable seed-bed, by 
no means so liable to be overrun with weeds 
as fresh-turned land at that season of the 
year: and thus a fortnight might be gained, 
to be devoted to the cleaning of the root- 
crops in the spring. But this system I con- 
tess | do not expect to see practised amongst 
us for many a long year to come; our neces- 
sities do not require such a forestalling of 
labour, and we can procure the means of liv- 
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ing easily without it: it is not to be ex td 
from those who can support a family of el¢,,. 
persons on the third-part of a farm valued ., 
$4,000 only, according to Professor Co}... 
interesting account detaiied in the same ¥, 
of the Cabinet: so I suppose we shal! grun, 
ble and go on, Tro, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Cheap Roofs. 


Tue simple mode of roofing out-houses }, 
nailing thin boards on light rafters, may ; 
introduced to very great advantage, partic), 
larly in the country, It is only to subject tj, 
boards before using to the action of fire, j, 
way of thoroughly seasoning them; ,) 
them on immediately, and cover them wi) 
sheathing-paper and a dressing of tar; an 
a covering, almost for a life-time, may safely 
be calculated upon. 

The rafters, 3 inches deep, 1} thick; th 
boards half-an-inch thick, straightened on the 
edges and closely nailed. The following 
composition for covering such a roof was em. 
ployed at Wickham twenty years ago, and js 
at the present time as good as when firs 
laid. The roof is nearly flat, having a run 
of one inch only to the foot, the boards being 
securely nailed and covered with a course of 
sheathing-paper, such as is used under the 
copper-sheathing of ships, made fast by smal! 
flat-headed nails. To 8 gallons of comma 
tar, add 2 gallons of Roman cement, 5 !bs. of 
resin and 3 lbs. of tallow; boil and well-stir 
the ingredients so as thoroughly to incorpo 
rate them, and lay on to the roof while hot, 
with a brush, spreading it very evenly; then 
sprinkle it while hot with sharp, sifted sand, 
and when cold, tar and sand as before, after 
which a single coat of tar once in five or six 
years wil] preserve the roof for an age. 

To the above may be added, an incombus 
tible, impenetrable wash, prepared according 
to the following directions. Slake stone-lime 
with hot water in a tub, covering it to keep 
in the steam; pass six quarts of it throughs 
sieve, it being in the state of fine dry pow- 
der, and add to it one quart of fine salt and 
two gallons of webet, hellee and skimming 
it. ‘To every five gallons of this boiled mix- 
ture, add one pound of alum, half-a-pound of 
copperas, and by slow degrees half-a-pound 
of potash and four quarts of fine sharp sand. 
The mixture will now admit of any colour- 
ing-matter that might be preferred, and is to 
be applied with a brush. It looks better than 

int, and is as durable as stone; it will stop 
eaks in a roof, prevent the moss from grow- 
ing and injuring the wood, rendering it i= 
combustible; and when laid upon brick-work, 
causing it to become impenetrable to rain 
moisture. G. D. 
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THE KINTORE OX, 


A cross between the Aberdeen and Improved Short-Horn. 





—— 


In the 5th vol. of the Cabinet, p. 249, a portrait of this wonderful animal is given in his 
last stage of fatness—he appears at the head of the present article when about half fat, and 
in his prime of beauty and comeliness. In this stage of his life, he was sent from Kirk 
Hall, Scotland, to London, by steam-boat, and consigned to Mr. Harvey Combe, by whom 
he was fed another year at his estate at Cobham, Surrey, on ruta-bagas, hay, and six pounds 
of oil-cake per day during the winter, and cut grass and oatmeal in the spring and summer, 
and at the end of that time he exhibited an enormous mass of fat, but of beautiful symmetry, 
for which, and the equable manner in which he had laid it on, and his almost perfect level- 
ness from shoulder to tail, he was universally admired: he was then supposed to weigh 
200 Ibs., being rising six years old. 

When it is known that the Aberdeenshire breed of cattle are very small, often weighing 
not more than 350 Ibs. at four years old, the importance of a single cross with the Short- 
Horns will easily be understood ; and with an increase of size, there is also the improvement 
of the beef, the Aberdeen affording quality, the Short-Horn, quantity; both uniting to form 
the remarkable individual here faithfully pourtrayed. But since the introduction of the 
turnip-husbandry into this part of Scotland, even the native breeds have been much improved 
in size, and are become double their original weight by judicious selections from amongst 
themselves, without losing the propensity to fatten, and without growing above their keep— 
a matter of the greatest moment, for cattle should never be raised of a larger size than will 
fatten on their native pastures: the alterations and improvements in agriculture, and the 
introduction of the turnip-husbandry have contributed to this, as well as to the generally 
increased quantity of milk, many of the dairies now yielding double the number of gallons 
that they formerly did; while in the fertile districts, the original breed of cattle of four or 
five hundred weight, have been frequently made to feed from fifteen to sixteen hundred 
pounds, without any cross of the stock. e colour of this breed of cattle is usually black, 
but sometimes very dark brindled; they are now heavier in the carcass, and give a larger 
quantity of milk than the West Highlanders, but they do not come so soon to maturity, nor 
's their flesh quite so beautifully marbled; yet, at a proper age they fatten as readily as 
others, not only on good pasture, but on that which is somewhat inferior; while some of the 
“rst graziers in Scotland have preferred them as fatteners to all others of the Scotch breeds. 

ides these, there is another breed of cattle in Aberdeenshire ; they are polled, or muleys, 
somewhat of a larger size, although not so handsome, neither is their meat so much valued, 
at the market: these also have been much improved by judicious selections, 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Corn-Stalk Sugar. 


Ma. James Pepper: 

Dear Sir,— Knowing the deep interest 
you have heretofore taken in the growth and 
manufacture of beet-sugar in the United 
States, and the pains you were at whilst in 
Europe to obtain all the information on the 
subject calculated to instruct and benefit our 
countrymen,—and although from different 
causes the manufacture of beet-sugar has not 
succeeded in the United States, nor has it 
been near so extensively undertaken or per- 
severed in as in France,—yet your exertions 
and writings have set the people to thinking; 
and to them, perhaps, is mainly attributable 
this soccveli amniiaas of my young and 
intelligent neighbour Webb, in producing 
from the stalks of the common Indian-corn of 
our country, the samples of sugar and mo- 
lasses I send you to-day. I inclose you also 
Mr. Webb's letter, addressed to me as the 
organ of our Agricultural Society — it will 
explain to you his views and modus operandi. 
Suffice it to say, his operations so far have 
awakened the liveliest interest in the subject, 
and if only one-half of his hopes and calcu- 
lations be realized—when working on a larger 
scale—and sugar and molasses can be manu- 
factured upon every farm, adequate to its 
wants, out of a material most largely culti- 
vated upon it, and that too, if not at much 
profit, not at great loss—yielding a product 
of prime necessity and universal consumption, 
which is now principally imported from abroad 
and produced in but a limited portion of our 
Southern States from the sugar-cane—is not 
the whole subject full of interest and worthy 
the consideration and trial of “all whom it 
may concern?” If future éxperience shall 
prove to the farmers of the Eastern, Middle 
and Southern States, that it will be more pro- 
fitable to them to sell their corn at the mar- 
ket price, rather than convert the stalks into 
sugar and molasses, may it not be otherwise 
with the great corn producers of the mighty 
West, where 12} and 20 cts. per bushel can 
only be realized, and where maple sugar and 
molasses can alone be procured, and that per- 
chance at a higher rate and more trouble?! 
Without being too sanguine, or led away by 
first experiments, let us give to the whole 
subject a fair trial and the deliberate conside- 
ration it merits. 

Your views and judgment on Mr. Webb's 
success, so far, and the probable results of it 
in future, would be exceedingly interesting 
to many of the subscribers of the Cabinet— 
to none more so, dear Sir, than myself. 

Respectfully, &c., Yours, J. W. THomson. 


P. S. Papers marked No. 1, of sugar, with 
more molasses in them, contain such sugar, 


Corn-Stalk Sugar. 


Von. VI 





as Mr. Webb exhibited at our exhibition. 


that marked No. 2, has been made Bines 
with some improvement, and has just be, 
brought in whilst | am writing—it is a Mnes 
fairer sample. Yours, in haste, J. W.7 
Wilmington, September 23d, 1841. 


(LETTER.] 


To Dr. J. W. Taomson, President of the Agricyi >, 
Society of New Castle County. , 


Having been requested to furnish some accoyn; » 
the process for manufacturing sugar from corn, | -»,.. 
fully comply in giving all the information on the «, 
ject so far as I am at present acquainted with it. 7, 
introduction of every new manufacture must neces, 
rily be a work of time ; errors and difficulties cop), 
ally obstruct our course, even where we have a)! : 
advantages of experience to direct it. The making »/ 
sugar from beets in the large way commenced in Pra», 
about 30 years ago; yet not more than one-third of 1), 
period has elapsed since the business has become j», 
portant from its extent and profit. These remarks a» 
introduced as some apology for the imperfect state 
the communication I have now to offer. Scarcely ong 
year has passed since the first idea was suggested }n 1». 
lation to this peculiar plan for making sugar ; and then 
has not been sufficient time for those exact experiments 
necessary to satisfy the careful calculator. In one caw 
I obtained from a small piece of ground at the rate of 
100 pounds of sugar per acre, but other experiments 
made since, have conclusively shown, that had a differ. 
ent mode of planting been adopted, the product would 
have been increased tenfold. The manner of raising 
the corn and making the sugar is as follows: 

The corn is planted in rows 2} feet apart, and the 
stalks are left to stand in the row 3 inches one from 
another; it is then cultivated in the usual manner 
Sometime in August, or as soon as the stalk shows a 
disposition to form grain, the ears must be taken of 
this operation must be carefully attended to, as upon « 
entirely depends success. After this there is nothing 
more to do until the crop is ready to be taken up, whicd 
will generally happen in September ; the stalks are then 
cut up at the root, stri of their leaves, and takes 
to the mill, where the juice is pressed out between iron 
rollers, in the same way usually employed with the 
sugar cane. Lime water about the consistency of tha 
cream is then mixed with the juice, one spoonful to the 
— it is left to settle one hour, and then poured into 

ilers, which are covered until the liquid approaches 
nearly to the boiling point, when the scum must be 
taken off. It is then boiled down as rapidly as poss: 
ble, taking off the scum as it rises. As the juice ap 
proaches the stafe of syrup, it is necessary to slackea 
the fire to avoid burning. The boiling is generally 
completed when six quarts are reduced to one; it's 
then poured into coolers or moulds and set aside to 
chrystallize. When this process is gone through, (h 
sugar is to be separated from the molasses; and th 
whole operation is finished. The here detailed 
gives the quality of sugar you see in the samples. I 
required, it can be afterwards refined as other sug". 
The use of animal charcoal and the employment of 
steam in the process of evaporation, as is common '® 
the manufacture of beet sugar, would, I am confides! 
produce white sugar at one operation. 

From what is known on subject, I fully beheve 
that an acre of ground treated as above described, 
will yield at least 1000 pounds of sugar—probably mort. 
The value of the fodder taken from the stalks, and of 
the stalks themselves after passing through the mill 
will be more than an equivalent for the whole —_— 
of cultivation and ——a the ground up. The 
produced in this way is much superior to that usually 
made, from its containing a greater quantity of sacch® 
rine matter. And the whole business of making sur*’ 
from corn contrasts so favourably with the manufsc 
ture from beets, that I cannot but think it will “ 
the preference wherever the climate will bring the ; 
mer plant to perfection. Some of the differences ™*! 
be enumerated as follows: Ist. the corn is clean oe 
agreeable to work with, while the beet is not. eS 
machinery for extracting the juice from beets 5 ® 
only more costly, but is more liable to get out of reps” 
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ts valuable productions. 


| if allowed to go on 
S che mailing of sugar. 





vice contains @ much greater proportion 
d injurious matter, decomposition com- 
t immediately after it is pressed out, and 
to any extent will entirely defeat 
4th. the nen of —er 
7 , n equal quantities of corn and beet 
eet ere nent of the former, therefore the 
it ddlerence will be found in the amount of fuel ne- 
oom yin evaporation. Sth. beet sugar when obtained 
Ne eaae in quality and loses a larger per cent. in re- 
ee 66th. corn is a native of our country, perfectly 
— o the climate, a true American, and is in fact 
ye plant in the world ; the author of “ Arator” 
—-t Taylor of Virginia) used to call it our “ meal, 
+ and manure.” We now add sugar to the list of 
Respectfully yours. 
WM. WEBB. 


| am free to confess that I have never seen beet sugar 


ad. the beet J 
of foragn an 
mences almos 


yice 


peat, 


prepared by first process at all equal to the samples of 
5 vorn-stalk sugar forwarded by Dr. Thomson, while the 


cent. 


molasses, which, by the bye, contains more than 50 per 
of sugar, is far superior to that made from the 
beet by any process—indeed I have never known beet- 


molasses pure enough for any purpose but distillation 
| or the feeding of stock, for whichlast, however, it is of 
i very great importance. 
| adding the question, “ Can good sugar be made from the 
’ corn-stalk?” Whether it can be made to profit, is a 
; second consideration, which he will have it in his power 


Mr. Webb has the merit of de- 


to determine. The simple mode of operation which he 


- @tails would do but little in the fabrication of sugar 


from the beet ; for while there is not the least difficulty 


| n the process by well-appointed machinery, it is rea- 


| ily admitted that a considerable portion of art is re- 


quisite in the numerous stages of the fabrication of 


- teet-sugar, to free it from the impurities found in the 


rot. With improved apparatus and experience in the 
present art of refining, there is no question that loaf- 
sugar might be made by first process from the corn-stalk. 
Mr. Webb's modest and unreserved account of the 
mode of manufacture will be read with very great in- 
terest, for if the corn-grower can be directed to a new 
channel for the consumption of half his crop in the 
fabrication of an article of such legitimate usefulness, 
the gain to the community will be of incalculable im- 
portance. The pages of the Cabinet will be open for 
(he register of farther information on the interesting 
subject; would Mr. Webb employ them for the purpose, 
tad oblige its numerous readers. J. Pepper. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Horticultural Exhibition. 


Mr. Eorror,— The Horticultural Society 
of Philadelphia held their thirteenth annual 
Exhibition at the Masonic Hall, on the 22d, 
23d, and 24th of the present month. Nothing 
could exceed the pe of the collection, 
or the elegance of arrangement, — it is but 
faint praise to say the present exhibition 
sands unrivalled. The profusion of fruits, 
lowers and vegetables, was immense; the 
managers exerted every method of display, 
and succeeded in their endeavours to render 
« feast truly magnificent and equal in every 
respect to the high expectations of the com- 
munity; and they were richly rewarded by 
= ea and admiration expressed by 

y 


Horticultural Exhibition. — Thoughts. 


91 


|during the three days they were opened for 


exhibition. Many of the vegetables were 
truly gigantic—the Valparaiso squash of 101 
lbs., with egg plants weighing 10 lbs. each ; 
sugar beets of 14 lbs., and others of 8 Ibs. 
each, of most perfect growth, from seed sown 
on the 19th June, after a crop of peas, and 
harvested ripe. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to find the 
suggestion of a correspondent of the Cabinet 
—vol. 4, page 343, “ On the naming of Flow- 
ers”—in a measure carried out at this exhi- 
bition ; for many of the very beautiful dahlias 
bore the names of some of the most elegant 
females of polished society: and the culti- 
vators of this remarkably diversified and bril- 
liant class of plants need not despair of find- 
ing a sufficient choice of names and attributes 
amongst the ladies of Philadelphia and its 


|| environs, to suit the most fastidious taste — 


the superb, the gorgeous, the magnificent, the 
= the sparkling, the elegant, the 
chaste, the modest, the lovely, the unassum- 
ing, the retiring—all, too, as perfect in form, 
in native grace and dignity, and correctness 
of display, as could be found in that highly- 
prized and much-admired collection of flow- 
ers, which took the premium at the first day’s 
exhibition! And it is to be hoped that at the 
next exhibition we shall meet with all those 
whom we honour, admire and love, in the 
semblance of that finished work of Nature’s 
own—the beautiful Danna. 


A Casvat Vistror. 
Sept. 28, 1841. 


Thoughts. 


They come, when the sunlight is bright on the moun- 
tain; 

They come, when the moonshine is white on the foun. 
tain; 

At morn and at even, by minutes and hours,— 

But not as they once were, of birds and of flowers. 


They come, when some token of past days will rise, 

As a link to the present,—and then they bring sighs; 

They come, when some dreaming through hopes and 
through fears, 

Rushes on to the future,—and then they bring tears. 


They come, when the sea-mist o’er ocean is rife, 

And they tell of the shadow that hangs over life ; 
They come, when the storm in thunder and gloom, 
Spreads aloud, and they speak of the earth and the tomb. 


They come, when the ripple is low on the lake, 

And the plover is nestling by fountain or brake; 

And the twilight looks out with a star on its breast, 
And they whisper, that all but themselves are at rest. 


They come, when the low breeze is fanning the leaves; 
They come, when the flow'r-cup the dew-drop receives; 
By night's noontide silence, by day's noontide hum, 
At all times, oh! deeply and darkly they come. 





THe just man does all that his fellow-crea- 
tures can reasonably claim at his hands—the 
good man does more ; he serves them beyond 
the limits of any Jaw, in cases in which t 
could demand nothing of him, which is ki 


thousands who crowded the rooms |! ness. 
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92 Letter from Solon Robinson. Vou. VI 
neat dairy house, with a churn dr 
horse-power. Mr. Morris makes ee 
pee dignitaries of Washington, and hero |. 
Arrer spending a week in and about your |! me assure them, that they may be vow et 
city, I cannot bear to leave it without a part- || the perfect neatness of the manufactory “. 
ing word to the many warm-hearted friends || Morris is a young Philadelphian of Bow 
that I have found here. Iam one that holds || and intelligence, who has devoted himself ; 
that self-esteem is a virtue, for it is that |) a noble pursuit ; and his lovely wife is a sw., 
which makes us all proud of doing good. It}! flower, that adorns her pleasant home a 
is that which makes me proud of the recep- || makes the visiters at her hospitable dir . 
tion that I have met with among a very large || feel “ at home.” 1 have neglected to mention 
number of the agriculturists of this vicinity. || that we arrived in the evening at Woe. 
But it is not a kind of self-esteem that makes || chester, the delightfully situated seat of i. 
me proud of the honour conferred upon me || tice of Chester county, and were soon vie ted 
personally, for I am a stranger, personally || by Dr. Darlington, a well-known agriculturs| 
unknown, even by character, except by my || writer, with a cordial invitation to breakfast 
writings; but on account of the cause that ||| which we accepted; after which the Doctor 
advocate have I been most flatteringly re-|| drove us over to Mr. Morris’, but was pre. 
ceived wherever I have been. Oh, sir, the || vented by official engagements from spend. 
spirit of improvement is abroad. That ‘band || ing the day with us. He however, trans. 
of brotherhood” that I long to see cementing || ferred us to good hands, and a good carriage 
us all together, is forming. That joyful day || in which Mr. Morris spent the day, until late 
is coming, when all the agriculturists of the || in the evening. And his acts of kindness 
land will feel as though they belonged to one || similar to which are now everywhere to be 
family, and that their occupation was, and of | seen among the “strong bond of brotherhood” 
right ought to be, the most honoured of all || which is forming among the friends of agri. 


others. culture, did not end with that day, for at an 





Letter from Solon Robinson. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





On Tuesday last, I paid a visit to several || early hour the next morning, his carriage was 
of the farms upon the far-famed Brandywine || at the door to take us down to the agricultural 
hills of Westchester. If, Nebuchadnezzar- || fair, at Wilmington, whither we were als 
like, I am ever “turned out to grass,’’ may it || accompanied by Joseph Cope. 
be upon such fat pastures as | saw there. At|| But the limits of this letter will not permit 
the farm of Samuel Worth, I found a most || me to record the high praise that I intend to 
beautiful drove of Ohio oxen — fine, large, || do hereafter, to Wilmington; not so much on 
red, and upon such grass I need not say, very || account of the display of stock and imple. 
fat. ‘This I find is a common practice, to|| ments, as upon the ennobling spirit that 
drive lean oxen from Ohio, to take on a coat || seemed to pervade the whole population. The 
of Pennsylvania fat; and from this source || Horticultural exhibition, which is connected 
comes the fine juicy beef with which your fine |} with the Agricultural Society, showed the 
market houses abound. Many of these same || power of “female influence,” and the room 
cattle are driven into Ohio while quite young, || in the evening, showed a greater amount of 
from still further West, so that the places of || female loveliness than is often to be met with 
their nativity and death are often a thousand || upon such occasions. 
or more miles apart. And as the great West The excellent dinner of the Society, from 
improves, her almost boundless pastures will || which “ all intoxicating liquor” was banished, 
furnish an everlasting supply for the Eastern || was one of the most pleasant of my life. After 
markets. dinner, we partook of the “ real old Virginia 

At the farm of Joseph Cope, I found an ex- || hospitality” of Dr. J. W. Thomson, the Pres- 
cellent specimen of South Down sheep, and || dent of the society; and in the morning I had 
a choice Durham bull, selected by himself in || to deny myself the great pleasure that | 
England. It would do some of our Western || should have enjoyed in spending a few days 
farmers (slovens, rather,) good to visit this || among the large circle of friends that I found, 
farm, to see a place for every thing, and every her a stranger,) in Delaware. Both at 
thing in its place, in doors and out. For be estchester and Wilmington, the subject 
it known that there is one within the house || of organising the National Society of Agri- 
well worthy of the name of “ Farmer’s wife.” | culture, was taken up with enthusiasm, 

At the farm of Paschall Morris, we—I for- | approving resolutions passed and delegates 
got to say that in this excursion, I was ac- canned. 


companied by Caleb N. Bennet, of Albany, || I beg you to assure the numerous friends 
whom I met in Philadelphia—we saw much || of agricultural improvement in and about 
to admire. A farm under a high state of im-|| Philadelphia, whom I was prevented from 
rovement—a beautiful lot of short-horne—| visiting on account of my ee ee 
rkshire hogs, and Bakewell sheep—a very '' ments, that I duly appreciate their good 
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shes for the success of the cause I am en- 
: vod in; assure them also, that success is 
he bigh road to prosperous completion. 
* Towards you and your readers, | remain 

+ respectfully your friend—in the lan- 
amet of the lamented and honoured Buel — 
mwa With affectionate regard,” 

Soton Rosinson. 
philadelphia Sept. 20, 1841. 
Oh aah lini ciate 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Hygienic Influence of Trees. 


Mg. Eprror,—It gives me much pleasure 
» see the interest that has lately been ex- 
sessed in the Cabinet, by yourself, and your 
wrespondents, on the subject of the cultiva- 
von of trees and ornamental planting around 
jwellings. That this subject is greatly ne- 
vected by a large portion of our agricultural 
»amunity, may be seen by the most cursory 
dservation; and it is deemed, that any ef- 
ort the periodicals devoted to the advance- 
nent of the farming interest in this country 
may make, in order to call the attention of 
wriculturists to this important subject, will 
certainly be in harmony with their object, and 
» doubt prove beneficial. 

| have long held the opinions expressed by 
your correspondent, “ P.” in the August num- 
wer of the Cabinet, under the caption of 
*Omamental Planting; and since he has 
» truly expressed the beauty, neatness, and 
comfortable appearance, which is added toa 
éwelling by the exercise of a cultivated taste 
othe arrangement of the trees, vines, and 
sirubbery which surround it, perhaps a few 
remarks on the utility of such a course would 
acceptable to some of your numerous 
readers. Permit me, therefore, to follow up 
“P.’s” suggestion, by adding my humble en- 
ceavour to circulate information respecting 
uis important and interesting subject. 

Many of the blessings which Providence 
hs so bountifully bestowed upon us, contri- 
ute not only to our pleasure and gratification 
—not only to beautify and ornament the great 
temple of nature, but are, added to this, of 
sriking and indispensable importance in the 
economy and operation of its laws. And 
‘mong this number we may class TREEs, al- 
‘ough I am aware that the opinion is enter- 
sined in many parts of our country, that 
ees and vines, planted immediately around 
‘wellings, render them unhealthy. That 
“us 8 not the case, may be clearly seen by 
"mining for a moment the functions per- 
*tmed by them. 

a first place, they purify the atmo- 
e 


- On the vital importance of atmospheric air, 
‘would be foreign here to dwell; but the 
last reflection wil ; , that its presence is 





almost constantly necessary to our existence, 
from birth to death. There is no external 
agent of which we can be deprived, the ab- 
sence of which would be attended with an 
equal amount of deleterious and fatal conse- 
quences, We may be deprived of light, 
heat, food, and sleep, for, comparatively, a 
long period ; but the absence of air, even for 
a few minutes, is attended with great distress, 
and, if continued, death is inevitably produced, 
Bat it is of equal importance that this air 
should be pure. 

Air, as inhaled by the lungs, consists of 
nitrogen and oxygen in the proportion of four 
parts of the former, to one of the latter; but 
when this air is exhaled, it is found to have 
undergone a material change; a considera- 
ble portion of the oxygen having disappear- 
ed, its place being supplied with an equal 
amount of carbonic acid gas, formed by the 
union of the carbon of the blood, with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. This gas is ex- 
ceedingly pernicious to animal existence, de- 
stroying life even when present in, compara- 
tively, a very small proportion. 

Atmospheric air contains in maximo ,,°o 55 
carbonic acid gas, and ,3)°°°, oxygen. A 
healthy man is computed to consume in one 
year, 166,075 cubic feet of oxygen (or 45,000 
cubic inches in one day,) a thousand million 
men, which, according to some authors, is the 
estimated population of this globe, must con- 
sequently consume 166 billion feet in one 
year; this is equal to ;,5,5 of the quantity 
which is contained in the air in the form of 
carbonic acid. The carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere, would thus be doubled in 1000 
years, and man alone would exhaust all the 
oxygen and convert it into carbonic acid in 
303 times that period. We hence see, that 
man, independent of the enue consumed 
in the respiration of animals and by the pro- 
cess of combustion, which of course is far 
greater, would long since have rendered the 
air incapable of supporting existence; and 
thus life, producing the seeds of death, the 
whole animal kingdom would, ere this, have 
become its own destroyer. 

This evil is obviated by a wise and beauti- 
ful provision of nature, appropriating this 
which is so fatal to animal life, as the food 
and subsistence of vegetation. 

Liebig, in his recent valuable work, has 
proved by experiments made with the great- 
est possible accuracy, that the woody tissue 
of plants is derived almost exclusively from 
the atmosphere. According to his estimate, 
40,000 square feet of land was found to yield 
2650 lbs. of fir wood, of which, not more than 
91 lbs. taken in the most favourable light, 
could have been derived from any other 


source. 
But plants not only render the air respira- 
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composition, but they are also an inexhausti- 
ble source of pure oxygen —a gas that is of 
the utmost importance in the vital process of 
respiration. 


The nutriment of trees is conveyed up the | 
trunk to the leaves, where it is decomposed | 


by the agency of light, the carbon being in- 
corporated with the tree, so as to form its 


solid matter, while the oxygen is exhaled or | 
We thus | 


thrown off into the atmosphere. 
see one of the ways by which vegetation 
contributes to the healthy state of a country, 


in maintaining that important medium in the | 
atmosphere on which so much depends, and | 


without which, even the most densely inha- 
bited country would soon become desolate. 
The cultivation of trees contributes in an- 


other way to the health of a situation around | 


which they are planted—they act as a pro- 
tection against that fruitful and mysterious 
source of disease, miasmata. ‘This peculiar 
substance, arising from the decomposition of 
vegetable and animal matter, sometimes 
spreads itself over whole districts and even 
continents, bearing with it epidemics and 
fevers of a most serious and alarming cha- 
racter. The Asiatic cholera of 1832, fur- 
nishes us with a striking instance of this pe- 


culiar property of miasmata. Dr. Reynall | 


Coates, in his treatise entitled “ Popular Me- 
dicine,” a work of high and deserving cele- 
brity, makes the following remarks on this 


Art of Preserving Health. 
“Jt appears probable, (to speak in the most 


cautious manner,) that vegetation — which, | 


in its decay, produces by far the greatest | 
amount of miasm— when vigorous, subsists 

upon and destroys it. This result is no doubt 

in a great degree owing to the action of the 

roots in absorbing the elements of decayed 

plants beneath the soil, but it is at least | 
equally certain that the stems and leaves of 
living vegetables inhale the same effluvia to 
an incalculable extent. Our American for- 
ests are almost universally remarkable for 
their healthiness in their primitive state. The 
most noxious portion of the gases eliminated 
from the dead Jeaves is immediately absorbed 
by their living successors, The tree, the 
vine, the shrub—even the grave festoons of 
moss, and the humbler linch and mushrooms, 
all contribute to preserve the fitness of these 
gloomy wilds for the residence of savage or 
adventurous man.” 

The probability here spoken of, has recent- 
ly been satisfactorily established by Liebig, 
and he thus beautifully concludes the chapter 
which he has devoted to this subject. “ Car- 
bonic acid, water, and ammonia, contain the 
elements necessary for the support of ani- 
mals and vegetables. The same substances 
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ble by consuming all that is deleterious in its | 
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subject, in the chapter on Hygiene, or the | 
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are the ultimate products of deca 
faction. All the innumerable 
vitality, resume, after death, the origina) ¢ 
from which they sprang. And thus eee = 
the complete dissolution of an existins ..~ 
ration—becomes the source of life 
one.” 

Dr. Coates further remarks—* Ip Fy.’ 
every little cottage is surrounded wit), ... 
dure. The honey-suckle, the eglantine ss 
the clematis entwine their branches ar»... 
the door-way, and form festoons above oy... 
window, while the ivy covers the blank ».’ 
with the best of all protections agains: »,, 
rays of a basking sun. How barren y. 
cheerless in comparison is the aspect of thos 
unmeaning piles of logs, boards or bricks « 
often, in our land miscalled a home! ji» 
taste and beauty are not the chief reco, 
mendation of this species of ornament, Wi, 
ing the inestimable moral advantage of cheer 
fulness, and that expansion of heart, which g 
fondness for the gems of Flora invariably \x 
stows, the horticulture of cottages is a sb 
ject of great hygienic importance. A dens 
mass of foliage covering the walls of a build. 
ing in summer, reduces the excessive bis! 
within doors, and equalizes the temperature 
of the day and the night. In this mann 
it lessens the risks of disease, and renders a 
attack less dangerous.” 

I have thus endeavoured, briefly to preser! 
your readers with other incentives, added \ 
those already mentioned in past numbers of 
the Cabinet, to devote more attention to thi 
essential, but too much neglected branch of 
improvement. Certainly if the enrichment 
of the soil, improvement of the stock and 
seeds of a farm, are matters of so much im 
portance, the comfort, happiness, and health, 
of those who constitute the “ family circle,” 
are not of less. Home should be the centre 
—the grand focal point of all the farmer! 
operations, for it is as much a duty to enjy 
life as it is to employ it. Cincinnatus 

September 22, 1841. 
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“His were not those lazy, luxurious habit 
of eating dinners when he should be eating 
his supper. He was not much of a physici#s, 
but he would undertake to say that if ther 
would follow the practice adopted by himeel! 
they would have little to fear from illoes 
He rose seldom later than five o'clock; 
then took exercise, principally on horsebsct, 
for an hour or an hour and a half; he thet 
made his toilette, took his breakfast, read 
newspapers, and was ready to go to work 
In connection with this, he always retired © 
bed at 10 o’clock ; seldom later. If his fries 
would pursue this course, he would not ©) 
insure their health, but would engage ‘ »*! 
their physician’s bill."—Hon. Henry Cisy. 
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No. 3. 
~ ty the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Root Culture. 


Siz,—In a late tour which I made during 
, season of leisure, according to the recom- 


Root Culture. 
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only crops for the season. And here, too, I 
saw the proposal—to sow the common turnip 
in the corn at its last cleaning— carried out 
to perfection: the turnips are now nearly fit 
for the market, and after the removal of the 


mendation of the Cabinet, I have gained ex- || corn, which will be done by means of the 


that will repay me the cost of the 
os ten times told. Having seen and 
= so much of the barren sands of Jersey, 
| elt determined to see a little and judge for 
pyself: accordingly, one fine morning, I ac- 
companied a friend from Philadelphia on a 
nning expedition up Cooper’s creek; and 
while he was plunging half-leg deep in mud, 
| bad sufficient employment of a very differ- 
ent character to examine the modes practised 
in these sands, from whence so much truck 
s taken to the Philadelphia market, just 
yross the river. Much of the land in the 
imediate vicinity is the property of the 
Cooper family, who, I was given to under- 
sand, are at length determined to sell a por- 
ton for building purposes—a determination 
which, had it been indulged in forty years 
ago, would have created a town at what is 
called Cooper’s Point, of many hundred houses 
by this time; but my business is now with 
the country, and not with the town. I was 
ging to say, within a short distance from the 
sore and in the midst of the sand, I saw bet- 
ver management than I ever before witnessed ! 
Why they must realize, by a single year’s 
crops, more than the value of the land, for I 
fund a man who has already taken three full 
crops from the same field, sold them, and put 
the money in his pocket. Near by, are the 
firms of Mr. B. Cooper and his son, over which 
| confess I cast an envious eye, regrettin 
that [ had not an introduction to them, that 
might learn a mode by which they secure to 
themselves and their out-door family that 
comfort which is so visible in all with which 
hey have to do, their horses, cattle, hogs, and 
- poultry, being all so well bred and well 


But the chief end I have in view is, to point 
out to your correspondent B, whose ill suc- 
tess in the culture of the beet has furnished 
ta Interesting and most amusing article for 
he last Cabinet, a mode, by which he will 
we how they do the thing elsewhere, for here 
l aw a piece of remarkably fine sugar beets, 
ter a full crop of garden peas that had been 
arvested for seed ; forming a second crop of 
great luxuriance, which will obtain a season 
tufficiently long to bring them to perfect ma- 
urity; a portion of the same field being 
potatoes, following also, the two crops 
‘aving been wetted ans ther in the regular 
"ay by means of the cultivator, without trou- 

or much extra labour: these second crops 
“e expected to turn out equal to almost any 
4 the county, where they have formed the 


machine described at page 73 of the Cabinet, 
vol. 5, they will have space to complete their 
growth and become a most valuable auxiliary 
in the winter-feeding department of a well- 
regulated establishment. If our friend B 
would devote some of his leisure to travel, 
I think he would neutralize a portion of that 
acidity which he seems to have imbibed by 
staying at home to nurse his beet crop; and 
when the cultivation of that root becomes 
better understood, 1 have no doubt much 
of the contrariety of opinion that is now 
entertained respecting its value as food for 
cattle will be reconciled. In hot and light 
soils, the crop ought not to be sown before 
June, which gives ample time for the growth 
and removal of some early crop; or the seed 
may be planted on a clover-lay after the first 
cut of hay is carried, with the expectation of 
perfect success: on cooler and heavier soils, 
the crop may be sown earlier, but then the 
plan adopted by Mr. Longstreth ought to be 
practised, namely, to sow turnips on the land 
at the last cleaning. Let it always be re- 
membered, and never let it be forgotten, that 
if the sugar-beet gets a check in its growth 
and starts afresh, the saccharine principle is 
as effectually destroyed as is that of the sugar- 
cane by a single frost,—nothing can then be 
obtained from it but potash, which at once 
accounts for the diuretic effect on the cows 
belonging to the friend of B. We all know 
the effect of a second growth of the potato 
crop. J. Jounsrone, 
Reading. 


Notge.—We have long been urging upon our agrieul- 
tural friends the substitution of the sugar-beet as a se- 
cond crop, and have at length the pleasure to say we 
have witnessed the result of the practice in heavy crops 
of the greatest luxuriance. At the Horticultural Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, there were roots of sugar-beet 
of the most perfect growth, weighing 8 Ibs. each, mea- 
suring 18 inches long, and 18 in circumference, from 
seed sown on the 19th June, on land that had borne a 
crop of peas that had been harvested ripe ; and as every 
one knows that quick growth is the al/ in all in root 
cultivation, there is no question but these roots will 
retain their juiciness and vigour to a late period in the 
spring, and make good butter to the end. These fine 
roots were exhibited by Mr. Benjamin Jones, of New 
Jersey, who deserves a medal “ for his crop of sugar- 
beets after peas harvested.” — Ep. 





Ir is in human nature to be indignant at 
certain vices and crimes, but alas for us! we 
feel a virtue in our indignation and boast of 
it as a merit / 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Bee Moth. 


In the first No. of the Cabinet, vol. 6, is an || avoids putrid and fetid matter as 
article headed The Bee Moth, which is, I || the bee moth is of this species, 


think, calculated to deceive the bee-keeper. 
I am no enemy to science, but I wish to see 
it based on fair reasoning—then I am ready 
to become a convert to the theory of any man. 


'| aspect of the case, the writer of 
article conceives that he has SUCCEEded .. 


————— 


7 a 
|| while the food of the butterfly is as ver 


as its different species; its habits, hoy.” 
being peculiar in one respect — jt ,). me 

ee 2 * 
food ; in? asd 
In view of this rational and common... 
the Drew : 


fabricating a bee-box that will obyis,. . —_ 


The ravages of the bee moth are notorious || once all these difficulties; meet most fees 


in all sections of the country where they |) ually all that is required to 


have made their appearance, and are calcu- 
lated to excite the apprehensions of bee-keep- 
ers for the safety of their hives, and to urge 
them to adopt preventive measures against 
their depredations—but thus far I believe no 
effectual remedy has been discovered. The 
theory laid down by your correspondent is, 
that “the bee moth has no desire to deposit 
its eggs in a hive, until it knows by instinct 
that the swarm is unhealthy, and that the 
labours of its progeny will soon be required 
to act the part of the turkey-buzzard :” and 
the only remedy he proposes is, to transfer 
the swarm to a new box so soon as the moth 
is observed flitting around the entrance of 
any particular hive—but it is reasonable to 
ask, will this simple transfer restore the bees 
to health? Besides, all experience in the 
transferring of bees to new hives, goes to es- 
tablish the important fact, that when swarms 
are transferred to new hives, it must be done 
in the early part of the season, when there is 
time for the bees to collect sufficient honey 
for their maintenance, or they will die of 
starvation, unless they are provided with food 
by their keepers; and no prudent man will 
transfer his bees to new hives at any other 
season, after he becomes acquainted with 
this fact. 

But, is it true, that the moth will deposit 
its eggs no where but in the hive? I could 
produce many witnesses to prove that it fre- 
quently lays its eggs on the outside of the 
hive, particularly if there be crevices or 
cracks about it, as well as on the bottom of 
the hive, and in the corners formed by the 
projection of the top board. The straw-hive 
also furnishes more proof on this point — it 
was the custom formerly to place a cap of 
straw over the hives, the ends extending 
down the side of the hive nearly to its lower 
edge, but it was found that the moth crept 
into the ends of the straw covering to depo- 
sit its eggs, and the worms became so nu- 
merous that it was found necessary to dis- 
— with the straw covering on this account, 

ow, in my opinion, it is the nature of the 
bee moth, like other insects, to deposit its 
eggs in the vicinity of the food adapted to 
the wants of its young—the silk worm on the 
leaves of the mulberry, the green fly on the 
roots and branches of different kinds of grain, 





| construction of the bottom of the hive 


‘ Preserve ¢ 
| swarms in perfect health and vigour, aps 


'the most simple of all means—the Decular 


ford a remedy against the destructive ray, mt 
_ of the bee moth—a desideratum, he conce ses 
| hitherto unaccomplished. 2 
Application has been made for a patent (, 
the invention, and due notice will be give 
where the hives may be obtained; it eine 
intended to deposit one at the office of ti» 
Farmers’ Cabinet, for inspection. Pp 
Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1841. 








Homage to Virtue. 


Wuen Cambray, the metropolis of the W 
See, and the place of residence of Archbisho mou 
Fenelon, was the seat of the war which we: age 


carried on by the French and English an 
their allies at the beginning of the last cep. 
tury, the French army naturally vied on 
with the other in showing respect to this am 
able pastor; but veneration of his name and 
character was not confined to his country. 
men, for he was no less respected by the en- 
emy. The Duke of Marlborough, Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Ormond anticipated 
his safety and his wants by all kinds of civi- 
ity—they sent detachments to guard his mee- 
dows and his grain; they caused the crops to 
be treeaperted to Cambray, lest they should 
be seized and carried off by their own for. 
agers; and when any party of the enemy 
had learned that he was about to take a jour- 
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ney within his Diocese, they sent him word . 
that he had no need of a French guard— ls 
that they would escort him themselves! 8 
Such a commanding power has virtue over be 
all hearts, 
Steeping Smutty Wheat. th 
Artuur Youne sowed 14 beds with the 
same wheat-seed, which was black with smut ’ 
The first bed was sown with this wheat with ‘ 
out washing, and had 377 smutty kernels. A . 
bed sown with seed washed in clear water, 5 
produced 325 smutty kernels; washed in lime 
water, 43; in ley of wood-ashes, 31; in * 
senic and salt mixture, 28; in lime-water, ' 


four hours, 2; in ley, four hours, 3; mn arse 7 
nic, four hours, 1; in ley, 12 hours, none; © 

the same ley, 24 hours, none; in lime-wate?, 

24 hours, none. 
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MUUCOR 2. 
BENNETT’S SOWING MACHINE. 


We have copied from the 4th volume of the Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for pro- 
moting Agriculture, this all-important implement, which ought to be in the hands of every 
sgriculturist in the Union. After many years’ experience, we are prepared to say, it is per- 
fect in all its parts, and superior to every other sowing machine, for the purpose of distribut- 
ing the seeds of grass, turnip and clover, with the most minute exactness, in any quantity 
required, and with a facility and ease quite inconceivable to those who have never witnessed 
its operations, We copy the following account, with directions for its use, from Dr. Logan's 
‘communication addressed to the president of the Society. 

“The cultivation of clover is considered the basis of a rotation of crops on which is founded 
the improved system of agriculture in the United States, but many of our husbandmen are 
discouraged from adopting its use, on account of the delay and difficulty in sowing an exten- 
ave field with light grasses by hand. It is, therefore, with great pleasure I inform the So- 
cety, that I have received from a friend, one of Bennett’s sowing machines for sowing grass, 
turnip, or clover-seeds, which promises to be a most valuable addition to our implements of 
iusbandry. The experiments made with it at Stenton, in sowing clover and timothy seed, 
exceed my most sanguine expectations; a man, pushing the instrument before him in the 
manner of a wheelbarrow, will sow twenty acres a day, uninterrupted by wind or weather. 

“Instructions for using. When you get into the field, set the regulator and lay the box 
tcross the carriage, setting the regulators behind for dropping the seeds; then put the seed 
nto the box, place three sticks in a straight line to guide, and drive straight across the field ; 
then remove the sticks to the proper width, and drive back, and so continue, leaving the head- 
ands until the last. When you want to turn, take the wheel in your hand and lift the machine 
of the land, and place it in the line you wish to follow in returning; it is light, and there will 
no difficulty in performing this operation: once going over the land will be sufficient. 

“Instructions for setting the machine. When you want to sow mixed seeds, such as rye- 
crass, trefoil, clover, or any other mixture of these, let them be well mixed before going to 
‘oe field ; then turn the large hole of the plate opposite the brush in the box: the hole at full 
“ze will sow twelve or fourteen gallons to the acre, and half the hole, seven gallons, (there 
“a difference in the size of grass —* In sowing turnips, one small hole at each brush 
*'l sow two pounds of seeds per acre, but of ruta baga not quite so much, as the seed is 

arger. If you desire to sow but one ro of seed per acre, put one hole to every other 
pin and a blank to the others; and if the seed be good and the season kindly, it will pro- 

“ace a good crop and come in drills, which will need little labour in hoeing. In sowing red 

Cover, five holes will sow eight pounds of seed per acre; of white clover, about eleven pounds 

tT acre, and so in proportion to all other seeds of the same size. ‘The distance you walk in 

“wing an acre of land when using the box at full length, is 235 rods.” 


a . = Plates are made of brass and are aa 80 as to submit each hole or set of holes to an aper- 
box, through which the seeds are forced by the brush in its rotary motion ; no difficulty is encountered 


5 any part of the : : ! 
teept by accident. Operation, and the machine may be used many years without the least danger of disorder, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Corn Stalks for Fodder. 


Ir would appear that we throw away about 
one-half our corn-fodder either in the shape 
of cob or stalk. A writer in the Cabinet has 
brought the subject of Corn and Cob Meal 
fully before us, and many of my friends have 
very fully tested the truth of his remarks; 
it is indeed surprising that every mill is not 
provided with the means of grinding the cob 
as well as the corn, now that it has so satis- 
factorily been proved to be a most valuable 
resource to our winter feeding establishment. 
But I have long been convinced that the stalk 
of the corn contains a much greater propor- 
tion of nutritive matter than even the cob, 
and am pleased to find my conviction corro- 
borated by a writer in the Frederick Herald, 
who, under his own signature, relates his ex- 

rience in corn-stalk fodder, which is highly 
interesting at the present season, when no 
man has the power to divine what may be 
the straits to which he may be driven the 
coming winter. 

Mr. Simmons writes, “In consequence of 
the great drought that prevailed in the sec- 
tion of country in which I lived the last sum- 
mer, my crop of corn fell short three-fourths 
of what I anticipated when I planted; and 
the pastures being exhausted early in the 
fall, 1 became concerned, lest I should not be 
able, with the produce I had, to support my 
stock through the winter. Having cut up 
my corn in the field close to the ground, as 
had been my practice for many years, I took 
a notion that I could, after husking the corn 
and leaving the shuck to the stalk, cut the 
stalk, blade, shuck and all quite short, and 
make it go farther as stock-food, doing more 
good, than when fed in the usual manner by 
throwing it in the cattle-yard to be picked 
over and trodden into the doen’ and having 
procured a very strong chaff-cutting box and 
fitted it to go by horse-power, I found that 
with the labour of two hands and one horse, 
I could cut from fifty to sixty bushels of horse- 
food, from half an inch to three quarters long, 
in one hour, and from seventy-five to ninety 
bushels for cows, from an inch to an inch and 
a quarter long in the same space of time. 
The failure of my last crop of rye as well as 
corn, induced me to try this corn-fodder for 
horse as well as cow food, and I therefore 
commenced early in November to feed them 
twice a day, giving each horse about half a 
bushel at a time, to which I added two quarts 
of wheat-bran stirred together and made moist 
with water, frequently adding a little salt; 
and to this food my light work-horses were 
confined during the winter, with only the ad- 
dition of a very scant portion of hay, doing 
as much work as onl, 
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better health, and carrying as muc 
heretofore, when fed with grain. : jae 
for cows when in milk, cut corn-fodde, is 
cellent, when mixed with bran and 3 — 
water; but without the addition of bn.” 
will keep three head of dry cattle bette, ; 
the same fodder in the usual way woy|\; - 
one—and the advantage is not confined de 
to the benefit of the stock fed on it, fo »., 
article of manure, proceeding from the o. 
food over that of the long stalk, more than 
repays the difference in the labour incurra; 
“Corn should always be cut from the ),) 
in the field as soon as the ear has thoroupi\y 
matured—or at any rate before it is touche; 
by the frost—and put up in good shocks, 93 
as soon as the ear has become sufficiently j-, 
to be housed, it should be husked, leaving the 
shuck attached to the stalk : the fodder shoi: 
then be packed close and properly secure; 
from the weather, for there is no kind of Dro 
vender that is sooner and more heavily ds. 
maged by rain and exposure to the weather 
than corn-fodder—and remember to cut you 
corn close to the ground, for that part of th 
stalk which grows below the ear is worth { 
more than the part above.” 8 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Salting Horses. 

A curious fact is mentioned in Parkes's 
Treatise on Salt—* A person who kept ar- 
teen farming horses, made the following e- 
periment with seven of them which had bees 
accustomed to take salt with their food— 
Lumps of rock-salt were laid in their ma 
gers, and these lumps, previously weighed, 
were examined weekly, to ascertain wha 
quantity had been consumed, and it was re 
peatedly found that whenever these horses 
were fed on old hay and corn, they consumed 
only from 24 to 3 oz. per day, but that whea 
they were fed with new hay, they took 6 = 
per day.” This should convince us of the e- 
pediency of permitting our cattle the free us 
of salt at all times, and it can not be given ® 
so convenient a form as rock-salt, it beim 
much more palatable than the article in sr 
fined state, and by far cheaper. A - lum 
should always be kept in a box by the side 
every animal, without fear that it will eve 
be taken in excess, E 





Wace an unceasing warfare with the 
weeds, It is not too much to say, that # 
many cases the annual — of a farm wt 
diminished from one-third to one-half, by & 
crop alone. Cutting sane and « 

l laster to invigorate the grasses 
ee this wom ee thom — * 
pulled by hand ri eir sects; 
lion Cael require to be plucked up by be 


appearing to be in|! roots, 


















No. 3. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


of Horses. — Hilling Corn. — 
Agricultural Improvements. 


Tue charlatanism practised in the medical 
treatment of horses readily accounts for the 
: termination of most of their dis- 
gafortunate ; : 
_ At least such is the conclusion de- 
jyced from my limited experience. 

The first horse I ever owned contracted an 
afammation of the lining membrane of the 
eye, from exposure In severe winter weather, 
snd the action of the reflected rays of the 
san when the ground was covered with snow. 
Brery one who witnessed the progress of the 
sim which rendered his vision hourly more 
oscure, insisted on the immediate and free 
5 pplication of burnt alum. The remedy was 
tred, persisted in, and in a fortnight the ani- 
mal was stone-blind. I reflected afterwards 
how injudiciously I had acted in yielding to 
current opinions when they were op to 
the principles of nature. Here was a horse, 
sfected with an acute disease of a sensitive 
tissue, due in a great measure to a constitu- 
jonal affection, yet treated as though the 
cert was destitute of vitality, and without 
any reference to the state of the general sys- 
ten. Under different circumstances the ap- 
plication of burnt alum would doubtless have 
been very proper —that is, when the condi- 
ton of the affected part demanded increased 
action. But the case was just reversed, 

| last winter had a horse affected in a man- 
ner precisely similar, and received identically 
the same advice from those around me. I 
determined, however, to act in accordance 
with my professional judgment. After pro- 
per depletion, therefore, the local inflamma- 
won was combated by cold applications (So- 
wuon of Sugar of Lead, &c.) and the use of 
necessary precautions to prevent irritation 
irom excessive light. The active inflamma- 
ton being subdued, the film, which consists 
oa secretion of fluid within, and thickening 
o/ the conjunctiva, or membrane covering 
‘he eye, Was easily removed by a solution of 
‘dnar caustic, 10 grs. to the ounce of water, 
tpplied by means of a camel’s-hair pencil. 
- recovery within a fortnight was com- 

cannot understand why a rational method 
* eating all diseases of horses should not 
* adopted. It especially becomes the duty 
“the farmer-physician to investigate their 
“seases, rather than consign them to the 

horse doctor” with disgust, The error of 
*escribing for a name, in entire ignorance 
the proximate cause, of the malady, might 
“on be avoided, I seldom hear of the death 
. ‘ horse where the cause of it is professed 
known, and still more uncommon is it 

of an examination being made after 
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death to clear up the mystery. But it is the 
physiologist and anatomist alone who can 
derive much benefit from opening diseased 
animals after death. 

I may, in this place, record the result of 
my experience the present year in hilling 
corn. About one-fourth of my crop was 
ploughed, in consequence of its being over- 
run with grass, My neighbours insisted upon 
the necessity of it to support the stalk, or, 
as one of my black men expressed it, to 
“expert the corn.” From the diversity of 
soil I am unable to come to any conclusion 
respecting the difference in vigour of growth 
between that ploughed, and that cultivated 
with flukes only; but am satisfied, the quan- 
tity was not increased by the former process, 
which necessarily exacted additional labour. 
As to hilling the corn affording it any sup- 
port, I am satisfied of its inefficiency. The 
corn that was ploughed was more prostrated 
by winds than the other--a result to be attri- 
buted, possibly, to its more exposed situation, 
for I do not imagine either mode of culture 
renders it less obnoxious to the effects of 
high winds. 

In conclusion, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the high gratification we all here 
begin to feel at the elevated stand agricul- 
ture is now assuming, Within the last few 
years improvements in this county have been 
constantly progressive, and in an increasing 
ratio. Despite the malign influences of finan- 
cial embarrassments and political agitations, 
superadded to low prices of produce, landed 
properties have advanced, and are at this 
time in greater demand, and at higher valua- 
tions than at any preceding period in our his- 
tory, except perhaps for a short period after 
the war, when speculation and bread-stufis 
ran “ mountains high.” Men of intelligence 
and wealth now purchase farms to reside 
upon and improve them, and not for purposes 
of speculation. The result in a few years 
in all probability will be to place our lands 
on a par in nominal value with those in Lan- 
caster and Chester counties. And why not! 
The soil is as kind, the country as healthy, 
and more convenient to markets. ‘The impe- 
tus this movement has received from the ag- 
ricultural press, especially the Albany Culti- 
vator, and Farmers’ Cabinet, has been most 
ha py: The controlling influence of these 
publications cannot be fully appreciated. 


J. A. Locxwoop. 
Wilmington, Del., October, 1841. 





Tue science of agriculture is by no means 
at its height; in the almost miraculous ad- 
vance of chemistry, new means may be found 
from the concentration of known composts, 
to lessen the cost of culture and to increase 
ite returns. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. 


Mr. Evrror,—I was very unexpectedly 
enabled to attend the Agricultural Exhibition 
which was held at the Rising Sun on the 
29th and 30th of September, and was at once 
pleased and disappointed—pleased, to find so 
good an attendance of persons taking an in- 
terest in the business before them —disap- 
pointed, in seeing the very few horses shown, 
when compared with the exhibition of last 
year; and the very poor display of agricul- 
tural produce, not too much in the whole to 
serve up at a good table, setting aside a few 
large pumpkins—pleased, with the very nu- 
merous and excellent machines of almost 
every kind to expedite labour, especially that 
noble implement, the Piove#, in all its glory, 
with two of the subsoil variety— with pens 
of hogs of improved breeds, particularly of 
those, a cross between the Berkshire and 
Chester-county. breed; and with the peculli- 
arly fine specimens of sheep, showing a vast 
improvement for the past year ;—but mortified, 
to find but two fat steers upon the ground! 
To be sure we were greeted with the pre- 
sence of some old friends in the persons of 
our thorough-bred cattle, and the young stock 
generally exhibited the improvement which 
was to be expected from such parentage ; but 
there were others—strangers to be sure— 
that were not equal to the occasion. On no- 
ticing the imported Devon bull in the centre 
of the inclosure and examining his compact- 
ness, I was led to suspect that we are breed- 
ing our bulls too large and heavy; forcing 
their growth while young, by too high a sys- 
tem of feeding; and this evil, I thought, ap- 
peared in some of the individuals exhibited, 
whose enormous growth must unfit them for 
the service expected from them. Now, in 
this, as in every thing else, there is a medi- 
um, and I suspect that in breeding so costlily 
and carefully, we are overstepping the bounds 
of moderation, and unfitting our stock to bear 
the vicissitudes of climate and a medium de- 
gree of exposure, encouraging their growth 
by over-nursing, with a view to create a fine 
coat and delicacy of handling. 

I should have been content with witness- 
ing the first day’s exhibition, had it not been 
for the desire to be present at the ploughing- 
match, the thought of which has always a 
charm for one who has spent much of his 
time between the handles of a plough, and I 
was much pleased to find that multitudes be- 
sides myself were actuated by the same feel- 
ing, for the gathering was far more numerous 
on the second day then on the first, nor was 
I disappointed; for although not much was 
done, it was enough to show that the plough 
called the Centre Dravent, was far prefer- 
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able for the purpose of cultivating 14, . 
to all its competitors. I had never bess = 
seen that plough in operation, but an... 
convinced, that in the hands of a good plow - 
man, it could be made all but talk. foes 
though it is said to turn its furrows to, «” 
for some pu it would be easy ons 
to lap them at an angle of 45°, and sti) be ; 
all the sod, manure, or green Crops, as fe. 
-_ as when the furrow is laid fiat. \,.. 
of the spectators compiained that the furm, 
on the land-side was not cut smooth, by: ; 
the coulter was straighter, stouter, and y.:, 
at the point, and brought back, so as tha: «, 


' 
we 


int of the share shall precede it a jin, 
owering it to the thickness of two finzes, 
only from the share, the land-side would ja». 
been cut perfectly smooth: but neither :, 
beam nor the handles of the plough wers 
long — to balance, as they should & 
the body of the plough; while the whee! w, 
a libel on a good ploughman. 

But the most interesting part of the day’: 
exhibition, was the trial of the subsoil plus»: 
its operations have opened to me a new fe; 
for reflection, and I feel an interest about » 
which I cannot express: it appears to me, 
that by this opening of the subsoil witho:: 
turning it up, we secure half-a-dozen adv. 
tages at once.—First, it enables the tap-rots 
of the plants to penetrate and anchor mor 
deeply in the soil. Second, in a time of 
drought, the moisture can more easily ascend 
from a greater depth, when it will be retained 
in the pulverized subsoil as a sponge, and be 
given out to the plants at a time of ther 
greatest need. Third, in a rainy season, the 
superabundance of moisture will more read); 
pass away through the loosened subsoil, esp 
cially if the land has been drained. Fourth, 
by the washings of the manure from the sur- 
face-soil, wirich can now penetrate the los 
ened subsoil and not be carried away ¥ 
water resting on the hard-pan, the subs: 
will be so enriched, that a small portion o! « 
might be brought to the surface at every 
ploughing, so that in a little time the dep 
of the ordinary ploughing may be increase 
to the very great improvement of the crops 
Fifth, I cannot but believe that hencefor 
much of the difference of opinion relative © 
the value of the root-crop will be done ew), 
for the plants will now have the power © 
penetrate deeper, where they will be follor 
ed by the manure in solution, enabling thee 
to support their growth without that later: 
spread of the roots, by which they are 
fined to the surface-soil, exposed to & 
drought, which is often the cause of a chet 
in the growth of the plants from which (7 
never recover. And the beet and tum? 


be after rye or whet 
with a fall expectation of success, by sue 
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—— . 
ing the land, and dressing the top surface || philadelphia Agricultural Society’s Ex- 
with well-composted manure, drilling in the hibition. 


ing it by a slight harrowing— 
eee ith y llings might be eae REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENT. 
“ Tus Committee of Arrangement, in making their 


by means of additions to the drill; 
the complaint of the depredations of the || Report of the Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia 
then, Society for Promoting Agricultare, held on the 29th and 


‘ the ruta-bagas would no longer 
Prd that disease ahine chiefly, if . 30th of September ultimo, do so with feelings of more 
‘rely, from defects in the soil or the sub- || 8" ordinary satisfaction, = a 
entirely, doubling in quantity and tre- Taking all things into consideration, this Exhibition 
soil ; the crops g was more gratifying than any which has preceded it. 


bling in quality, preserving the saccharine The display of Horses, it is to be regretted, was not 
equal to that of former occasions, though it is admit- 


ices through the winter and until late 
sprin ’ without deterioration. And, sixth, ted that the stock of fine Horses has rather increased 
although last, not least, is the consideration, than diminished during the past few years. Of Neat 
that at the time of frost, the crops will not be Cattle, the supply was full, there being only three or 
«0 liable to be lifted and the roots be broken, four of the long range of stalls unoccupied; while the 
for the land being loose and comparatively quality, condition, and appearance, were never sur- 
dry to & great depth, it will not be easily passed at any Exhibition of the Society. Of Sheep, 
penetrated by the frost; while the roots of although they were not as numerous as formerly, they 
the plants, having a much firmer hoid of the || were extremely fine specimens of the breeds to which 
round and more out of the reach of frost, they respectively belong. The number of Swine was 
will be able to exert a greater resistance and || unusually large, embracing some of the best specimens 
hold on more firmly. Thus, the rising will || of Berkshires and mixed breeds, and betokening an in- 
be in a very great measure prevented, and || creased interest in this important branch of farm stock. 
consequently, the subsidence of the soil at Much attention was attracted to the large and hand- 
the passing away of frost—the most trying some display of Agricultural Implements. It appeared, 
time by far, for by it the plants are left stand- || indeed, from the number, variety, and excellence of the 
‘no naked on the surface, and then come utensils in this department, that there was little room 
ng ® . oe a h left for farther improvement. This means of display- 
disease, and its concomitants in ae eee ing, by inventors and manufacturers, improved imple- 


In the usual yor pears. — t hole ments of husbandry, before the agricultural public, en- 
penetrates to the hard-pan, and 1 a Wau ables it to form a proper familiarity with their charac- 


surface at once, its power being increased by ||... ana value. 

‘ superabundance of moisture, which is often Although the amount and variety of the products of 
fond to rest upon the unbroken surface of || tne farm, were probably greater and better than usual, 
the subsoil at that season of the year. So|| yet it would have been more satisfactory to have seen 
that, had the subsoil ploughing been the only greater interest evinced in this respect. It would cer- 
part of the exhibition, I should have been tainly have been pleasing to all, if there had been dis- 
niehly repaid for my time and the small played and systematically arranged, the finest samples 
amount of expense incurred. of all the different kinds of grain, vegetables, &c., with 

No doubt, many of these subsoil ploughs || all the necessary information appended, incident to 
will be in request: would you inform us || their culture, yield, &c. It is to be hoped that by an- 
where they may be obtained, and at what || other year, this deficiency will be fully supplied, and 
cost? Joseru STr1e. thus one of the most interesting and useful portions 

Lazerne Co., 2d Oct., 1841. of the Exhibition be properly sustained. 

Mr. Prouty, the maker of the Centre Draught Plough, The trial of Ploughs and Ploughing, was witnessed 
who furnished the Subsoil Plough, is preparing to con- || by @ large concourse of people, who showed, by their 
truct them, and we will take the first opportunity to || 4"xiety for the result, the deep interest they felt in this 
tate when they may be obtained and at what price. || ™08t important of all the utensils in agriculture. Tests 
itis much to be regretted that the large Subsoil Plough || Of this kind cannot but prove serviceable to the farmer. 
imported by the late James Ronaldson, was not brought || It is known that the funds of the Society are quite 
into competition; but the great power necessary to || limited, and barely sufficient, by observing the utmost 
work it could not be procured upon the spot, neither || Cconomy in the ordinary expenditures as well as the 
was the accompanying apparatus calculated for the || ‘te of premiums, to carry it successfully through, with- 
‘mmon teams and harness of the country. It is a || 0Ut burthening itself with debt. The Committee would 
most effective instrument on compact and strong soils, || ‘berefore beg leave to recommend, as a sure and unob- 
‘apable of turning up rocks of 200 Ibs.; but much of || Jectionable mode of increasing the funds of the Society, 
‘be land in our region can be subsoiled with a lighter || that certain improvements be made in the Exhibition 
ool, the beam and handles of which, however, must || Grounds, and that a small admission sum be hereafter 
» longer and straighter, forming levers to the body of exacted from each visiter. By this means a handsome 
‘“ plough, which might be denominated the fulcrum || revenue could be raised, which, while it would prove 
“(the instrament. Mr. Hulme, the gentleman who || of the utmost advantage to the Society, in enabling it 
‘at it for trial, has the thanks of the community: he || to enlarge and extend the premiums, would be contri- 
forms, that it might be seen and examined at the || buted with pleasure by the thousands of respectable yeo- 
Praaklia Institute, South Seventh Street. — Ep. mapry, honouring the Exhibition with their presence. 
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In conclasion, the Committee of Arrangement feel 
much satisfaction in being able to say, that the Exhi- 
bition just closed, attracted a largely increased number 
of visiters, over the preceding ones, who seemed to 
evince an unusual degree of interest in, and admira- 
tion of, the splendid stock there concentrated from the 
counties of Delaware, Chester, Montgomery, Bucks, 
and Philadelphia; and that during the entire two days 
there was great propriety of conduct observed by the 
vast concourse of people present, and nothing occurred 
to lessen, in the least, the gratification which all ap- 
peared to feel on the occasion. 

The Reports of the different Judges are subjoined. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

KENDERTON SMITH, 
Chairman Committee of Arrangement. 
P. R. Faeas, Secretary. 
Horses. 

The undersigned having been appointed Judges of 
Horses, at the Exhibition of the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, award the following pre- 
miume :— 

To Col. Wilkinson, for the best thorough-bred Stud 
Horse, Torpedo, Ten Dollars. 

To John Weaver, for the best Stud Horse, adapted to 
the field and road, Gen. Jackson, Ten Dollars. 

To Mr. Craven, for the best Blood Mare, adapted to 
the field and road, Ten Dollars. 

To N. Biddle, for the best Horse Colt, between two 
and three years old, Dan. Webster, Eight Dollars. 

For the best Filley or Mare Colt, of same age, Eight 
Dollars. 

For the next best do. do., certificate of merit. 

To Mr. Cardwell, for the best Horse Colt, between 
one and two years old, Tippecanoe, Five Dollars. 

To Mr. Alexander, for the best Filley, of same age, 
Bonny Biack Bess, Five Dollars. 

September 29, 1841. 

Davip Dorrance, Owen Sueripayn, 
Greoros MCLELLAN, Corne.ics 8. Suiru, 


To J. W. Roberts, for the best Ox or Steer raised 
ener Ten Dollars. " 
To R. T. Potts, for the next best do., Certificats 
To James Gowen, for the best Durham Cow, ove, 
years old, that has not produced a calf, for his « _ 
Pane Ei - — nila = 
o Paschal! Morris, for his Cow, Belle, ‘ 
best, certificate. Wor the nes 
In addition to the fine stock to which premi 
been awarded, the Committee take pleasare op 
| ing many others on the ground that have given 9»... 
| interest to our exhibitions for several years pas, ~ 
| done great good for the country, as is evident from ».. 
| astonishing improvement manifested in our yo... 
| stock. Among those most worthy of particular nou. 
| we would mention the thorough-bred Durham j,, 
‘olostra, Prince of Wales, and His Grace, ajj Animals 







Oe 


possessing the finest qualities, but having heretoy,. 
taken miums, are now excluded from compet)tyoe 
Mr. Gowen's splendid cow Dairy Maid, Mr. Pas, 
Morris’, Dr. Uhler’s, and Mr. A. 8. Roberts’ fine con, 
many of which had taken premiums, were exejod: 
from offering at this time, but deservedly attracted y» 
versal admiration. : 

Some fine Devon Cattle were shown by Mr. Wis 
bon, on their way from Maryland to New York sty, 
Also, some fine Devons, by Judge Longstreth, wy,» 
the Committee regret were removed from the grou 
yesterday, through mistake. Many Cattle were pr 
sented by other gentlemen, highly worthy of not, 
and which the Committee would take great pleasure: :, 
particularise did room permit. 

Sept. W, 1841. 

Aaron CLEMENT, Tuomas S. Woopwir» 

| Bensamin Sereitt, Henry Cuorcey. 
| 


Cattrie Unnper Two Years On. 


The Judges of Cattle under two years old, at the Er. 
hibition of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, award the following premiuins :— 

To W. Robinson, for the best Durham Bull, between 
one and two years old, Traveller, Six Dollars. 

To R. R. Levick, for the next best do. do., Furbelor 
certificate. 

To G. Fisher, for the best Bull of other improved 
breed, John, Six Dollars. 

To J. Struthers, for the next best do., Bruce, cert)! 
cate. 

Neat Cattrie Over Two Years Ovp. To A. 8. Roberts, for the best Durham Bull Calf, ® 

The Committee on Neat Cattle over two years old, || tween four months and one year old, Pa. Darling, Five 
respectfully submit the following award of premiums: || Dollars. 


To Mrs. Roach, for the best Durham Bull, over three To James Gowen, for the best Durham Heiter. + 








| tween one and two years old, Darby Kate, Six Dollan. 
yedrs old, Bruce, Ten Dollars. : . 

To es opm os ee = between two and three “an os the meat Sem, 4p. do, Eee 5 
years old, Sam Slick, Eight Dollars. . : . 

Te Mr. Webster, for the next best do., Nicholas I., nated tah ane ae ae al of other iz 
certificate. , , : — 
pe R. T. Potts, for the best Devon Bull, Merion, Ms .. John Turner, for the next best do., Media, cer 

ight Dollars. ; ¥ 

. . To James Gowen, for the best Durham Heifer a! 

To Mr. Nicholson, for the next best do., certificate. : ; Fiv 
we Struthers, for the best Ayrshire Bull, Geor- | nee four months and one year old, Juno, fi 

ie, Eight ars. : : Kem 

To N. Biddle, for the best Alderney Bull, Stanley, || ,,7°,P; Morris, for the next best, do. do., Fanny 


To James Gowen, for the best Durham Cow, over || , 7° 4: Neuman, for the best a 
four years old, Pocahontas, Ten Dollars. : ee maa ae Oa ee aeons between on¢ 
To Paschal! Morris, for the next best do., Bessy, cer- ewe ve d. Five Doll ; 
tificate. and two years old, Five ars. ‘ 
To J. W. Roberts, for the best do. do., between two || The Committee feel it their duty to add, that 
and three years old, Victoria, Ten Dollars. young cattle which came under their a 
To James Gowen, for the next best do. do., Rosanna, || 2Ot numerous, were of fine quality and evinced gre 


Eight Dollars. | ble, certificate. 





certificate. care in the selection of stock by their breeders. co 
To R. T, Potts, for the best Devon do., Isabella, Eight || those to which premiums were awarded, @ num’ 
Dollars. excellent and beautiful animals were exhibited, — 
To C. Magarge, for the next best do. do., Cherry, cer- || #everal cases vied closely with their more as 
tificate. competitors. There were also some handsome ote 
To John Struthers, for the best Ayrshire do., Helen || Under four months old, which by the regulations ®° 
McGregor, Eight Dollars. Society re, Larue from premiums. 
o G. r, for the next best do. do., . ifi- Septem : . 
.. G. Uhle e t do. do., Effy, certifi Isaac W. Ronenrs, oes Wem 
To N. Biddle, for the best Alderney do., imported, OHN M. JUSTICE, OHN ’ 
Jeannie Deans, Eight Dollars. r i Joun Wortu, Isaac NewTes. 
To A. 8 Roberts, for the best Cow of any other ae 
breed, Queen of Chester, Eight Dollars. Sueer axp Swine. 
To James Gowen, for the next best do. do., Kitty The undersigned were appointed by the Philade _ 
Clover, certificate. Agricultural Society as a committee to examine 
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No. 3. 


sheep and Swine, offered for premium at the Exhibi- 


at Rising-Sun this day—and after a careful 
ue, tion do adjudge the following, viz. :— 
To J. Bradley, for the best long-woolled Buck, Four 
Dollars. ; 
s, for the next best do. do., certificate. 
Z i. i for the four best do. do., Ewes, Five 
os. for the four next best do. do., certificate. 
A. Hoopes, for the best short do. Buck, Four Dol- 


To 
a O. Sheridan, for the next best do. do., certificate. 
To A. Hoopes, for the four best do. do., Ewes, Five 
Doil 
° 
breed 


¥! Shallcross, for the four best Lambs of any 
Four Dollars. ; 

To H. Hill, for the best Berkshire Boar over one year 
oid, Four Dollars. . 

To C. Magarge, for the next best do. do., certificate. 

To EB. Hicks, for the best do. do. under one year old, 
Three Dollars. } 

To H. Hill, for the next best do. do., certificate. 

To Thos. White, for the best do. Sow, over one year 
old, Four Dollars. 

To W. Oxley, for the next best, do. do., certificate. 

To H. Hill, for the best do. do., under one year old, 
Three Dollars. 

To Thos. White, for the next best do. do., certificate. 

To B. Hicks, for the best brood of Pigs, not less than 
éve, Four Dollars. 

To H. Hill, for the next best do. do., certificate. 

To W. Webster, for Russian Boar, Four Dollars. 

To J. Hill, for second best Boar of other breed, certi- 


te. 
“To G. Uhler, for best Sow of mixed breed, Four Dol- 


lars. 
To do., for second best do. do., certificate. 


The above named Stock must have been owned and 
kept in Pennsylvania, six months (if of that age) pre- 
vious to Exhibition, to be entitled to compete. 


The Committee were much pleased with the display 
of Hogs in particular, and noticed improvement over 
jast year's Exhibition. The Berkshires were fine, and 
the crosses from them showed a decided improvement 
in the mixed breed. The Sheep exhibited were of fine 
blood, both of the long and short woolled kinds, and 
showed great and increasing care in the breeding of 
that useful and valuable animal. 

A few fine sheep, not entitled to premium, were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Barnes, of Delaware ; they were of the 
loag-woolled kind, and fair specimens of that stock. 

September 29, 1841. 

Georoe Unter, 
Asner Hoopes, 
Tuomas WALMSLEY, 


AGRIcULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


The Committee appointed by the Philadelphi. Soci- 
ety for Promoting Agriculture, to examine the Agricul- 
‘ural Implements and Products, at the Exhibition held 
this day, respectfully beg leave to submit the following 
award of premiums, viz. :— 


aa D. O. Prouty, for the best Drilling Machine, Three 
ars. 

To do., for the next best do. do., certificate. 

To 8. Slater, for the best Straw aud Hay Cutter, 
Pour Dollars. 

To D. 0. Prouty, for the next best do. do., certificate. 
m., J. G. Neavil, fur the best Corn Sheller, Five Dol- 

ra. 


To D. O. Prouty, for the next best do.. certificate. 
To D. O. Prouty, for the best display of Agricultural 
Implements, Six Dollars. 
To A. 8, Roberts, for the best display of Agricultural 
, Such as Grain, Butter, Plants, &c., Six Dol- 


To J. Gowen, for the next best do. do., certificate. 
To N. Biddie’s farmer, for three pounds very superior 
Bette, made from Mr. B.'s Alderney Cow, Three Dol- 


Joseru CRAWFORD, 
Isaac Roperrs. 


There were some fine “4 Beets from Mr. C. Alex- 
— Mr. N. Biddle, and Mr. Levick; a large Pump- 
-_ from Mr. Benner, weighing 132 lbs., and another 
rom G. W. Roberts, weighing 125lbse. There was also 
a display of the Sweet Potato or White Pumpkin, 

the “ Yankee Squash,” from Mr. R. T. Potts; Mr. 
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C. Waters exhibited some fine Corn; Mr. A. Clement, 
some superior Squashes, Parsley, Butter, &c. 

Mr. Norton exhibited a Patent Iron Wagon Hub and 
Axle, which the Committee would recommend to the 
notice of mechanics. 

was a number of other articles exhibited, 
which, although not coming under the notice of the 
Committee, were creditable to the contributors. 
September 29, 1841. 
Antnory T. Newson, 
James Tuornron, 


Jacos SHALLCROBS, 
Roseart T. Ports. 


PLovens axp PLoventne. 


The Committee on Ploughs and Ploughing, report— 

That there were three Ploughs entered for premiums, 
and after a fair trial, they award the premium of Ten 
Dollars, or a medal of that value, to Mr. D. O. Prouty, 
for his Centre Draught Plough, which required less 
draught and performed the work better than the others. 
The work was done in good, tough sod, but cannot be 
considered a test of their quality or adaptation for 
general purposes, which can only be ascertained by a 
trial in various kinds of ground. 

Of Ploughmen, three entered for competition, with 
separate ploughs and horses, and performed their work 
with skill and neatness, but as they worked with dif. 
ferent implements, the Committee had much difficulty 
in arriving at a conclusion on their respective merits. 
We however give the preference to Mr. John Adam 
Strang, and Mr. George Biake, and recommend that 
the premium of Ten Dollars be divided between them 
equally. 

A Subsoil Plough was exhibited, and the Committee 
are well satisfied with its performance. They think, 
under many circumstances, this Plough may be used 
with advantage, and recommend the Society to award 
a premium of Five Dollars to the owner, Mr. D. OQ. 
Prouty. 

September 30, 1841. 


Nicuoras Rittrennover, 


Jouw L. Wiittams, 
Aaron JouNson, 


Davip Geores. 


To Subscribers. 


Tag amount of subscription for the Cabinet is, by 
the terms, payable in advance. To each individual 
this amount is small, and apparently trifling: the ag- 
gregate is important to the Publishers, inasmuch as 
from it, the expenses of the work must be met. The 
Proprietors intend to spare neither pains nor expense, 
in making it creditable to themselves, and practically 
useful to those among whom it may circulate. The 
low price at which it is put, and the manner in which 
it is executed, make it obvious that a large subscription 
list, and prompt payments only, can sustain the Paper. 
To our numerous subecribers who have complied with 
our terms, we tender our acknowledgments. We re- 
spectfully invite the attention of others to the subject— 
such of them particularly, as have not yet paid for the 
5th volume, which was closed three months ago. The 
general kindness of Post-masters, and their franking 
privilege, open every facility for the transmission of 
money from subscribers to this Office. All would doubt. 
less wish their small bills discharged : the carrying out 
of that wish, would impart a fresh energy and gratifi- 
cation to the efforts of every one connected with our 
Periodical. 

Single vols. of the Cabinet may be had, neatly bound 
and lettered, price $1.25, by application at the Office: 
where also may be obtained, in 5 vols., complete sets 
from the commencement, at 5 Dolils., half-bound,-—to- 
gether with all the standard works on Agriculture, 
Botany, and their relative branches. 


An opportunity of doing good, is rarel 
wanting where there is the will. , 
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Notices. Vor. VI, 
SS SSS... 
Notices. We have received from Mr. T. Affleck Of Cincinna:, 


The Chester and Delaware County Agricultural So- || * “°P” of the é Western Farmer and Gardener's Aim, 
ciety will hold its fourth annual Exhibition and Cattle || °° {* 1842,” for which he will please accept «., 
Show, in Westcnester, on the 15th October. Farm- thanks. It appears well adapted to that meridian, ani 
ers and others interested, are invited to forward for ex- —— large mass of agricultural information, 
hibition, their stock, agricultural implements, and ve- |} . Mr. Affieck’s little work, “ Bee-breeding in the Wes 
getable productions, It having been concluded to dis- is much approved ; will he send -“ & number of enpie. 
pense with a public sale, and adupt the principle of Some a ar tana ae Saleen of the Farmer, 
private sales, as is customary in England, persons who Ome ae ay eee Sere Feet ? Another hen 
intend offering stock to sell, will please give notice to ly-invented Hive is in preparation, and will be exh: 
the secretary of the kinds of animals and number, so ited with those already deposited at the Office, in a fv 
that they may be entered in the catalogue, that is now days, at the same place. 





open. Pascuact Morais, rere 
2d Oct. Secretary. We perfectly coincide in opinion with our corr. 
cheatpaslos tienda eee: pondent W., that far too little attention has hither, 


been paid to the all-important business of Ploughin; 
It is the greatest and most momentous of all our on 

rations, and yet it has been performed by us wit) , 
hurriedness of execution almost setting steam at des 
ance. Instead of taking up the furrow and laying ; 
over with mathematical precision, few ever think ap: 
more about it, than to throw it up and let it fall as » 
will—whether to an angle of 45°, horizontal, or ver 

cal, is to them all Latin. We thank W. for his int 

resting paper on the subject; it will give us pleasuy 
to insert it, with as many more as our practical friends 
will furnish on the same topic, in our next. Our cor 
respondent's proposal is excellent, and, singular as \: 
at first appeared, is no doubt feasible, and would » 
productive of incalculable good: we have ever been o/ 
opinion, that the operation of ploughing is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the exclusive attention of ou 
Agricultural Societies, and a day devoted to it at ou 
seasons of leisure, even if it be three or four times in 
the year, would command and richly repay the atten: 
ance of thousands. But let it be understood that the 
trials be made at a distance from taverns, and the i: 

terdiction of all refreshments upon the ground be 
rigidly enforced ; no practical man would require an) 
other refreshment than to see a number of ploughs and 
ploughmen all intent upon the business that had calle 
them together—a noble emulation, worthy the days of 
Cincinnatus! 


We have received from Mr. Kenworthy, Frankford, 
a bunch of the finest Carrots that we have seen the 
present season; his specimens of Ruta-Bagas are ex- 
cellent, although the seed was sown so late as the 15th 
of August. Why were not his agricultural products 
exhibited at the meeting of the Philadelphia society, 
on the 29th September ? 


o_o 


Oor agricultural friends are informed that a model 
of a Daitt has been left at the Office for inspection, 
which appears likely to supersede the use of all others : 
it operates on a principle so simple, and with so little 
friction, that a drill to sow five rows at once, can be 
made to perform the work of wheat, sugar-beet, turnip, 
and corn-drilling by the same machine, merely by with- 
drawing the wooden delivering slides, in a moment of 
time; so that five rows of wheat may be drilled at 10 
inches apart, or, by removing two of the intermediate 
slides, three rows of peas, beans, sugar-beets, or tur- 
nips, at 20 inches; or, by removing the three interior 
slides, two rows of corn, at 40 inches apart ; the grains 
deposited in any quantity, at any required depth, and 
dropped at any distance, with the most perfect preci- 
sion—the machine covering the seed and rolling it at 
the same time. Application for a patent has been 
made, and it will give us pleasure to inform our read- 
ers in our next, when and where they may be obtained. 
The pnqumtons inventor is Mr. Joseph Jones, coach- The quantity of rain which fell during Septembe: 
maker, Camden, New Jersey ; who informs us that he || (9th month,) was one inch and eighty-nine hundredths 
will deposit for inspection, at the Office of the Cabinet, || of an inch.........0scceccceccesecceececess LOO ined 
a Drill of the full size, as soon as it can be got ready. Pennsylvania Hospital, 10th mo. 1, 1841. 
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